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SPECIAL REPORT: 


Tomorrow’s Education News 


NEA Centennial 


By MARTHA SHULL 
President, National Education Association 


Midway in the National Education 
Association’s centennial year, the eyes 
of its half million members are turning 
from celebrations of past achievements to 
specific goals for future development. 

Some 30 projects are already under- 
way in line with the major centennial 
objectives: 1. to consider the decisive 
role of education in a changing world; 
2. to stimulate action for adequate ed- 
ucation of the increasing millions; 3. to 
strengthen the teaching profession in its 
service to people of all ages. 

To carry out these objectives, the 
NEA’s 6,000 affiliates will use every va- 
riety of media, ranging from commu- 
nity “town meetings” to local radio and 
['V programs. The goal is to establish a 
working between every 
community and its schools. 

With the centennial convention in 
Philadelphia at the end of June. comes 
the likelihood of a formal program for 
increased services, both to the schools 
and to the profession. The program calls 
for increased field services, for consul- 
tation services on educational problems, 
for additional research studies, and a 
wider range of professional publications. 

Working under the theme, “An Edu- 
cated People Moves Freedom Forward,” 
the NEA sees the coming year as one 
which will mark a long step toward un- 
derstanding that education is an integral 
part of our society. It will be a year that 
will see a greater appreciation of the 
need to develop individual abilities, ap- 
titudes and interests. With it will come 
a fuller realization that education is 
fundamental for democracy. 

This centennial year expansion rep- 
resents the fulfillment of practical pro- 
fessional needs. It is also symbolic of 
professional unity and maturity. 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: The NEA Cen- 
tennial convention will be held in Phil- 
adelphia June 30-July 6. Scholastic 
Teacher will cover. See story in Sep- 
tember.) 


partnership 





In this last issue of the school year, 
six of the nation’s top education ex- 
perts predict news which will make 
headlines in future. Fields cov- 
ered: the NEA Centenn‘al program, 
changes in school design, integra- 
tion, changes in teaching methods, 
Federal aid, and action by lay 
citizens’ committees in education. 











School Design 


By J. STANLEY SHARP, A.1.A. 
Partner, Ketchum, Giné & Sharp, 
Architects 


Over the next decade, school design 
and construction will improve rapidly. 
Increasing numbers of talented archi- 
tects and informed educators are team- 
ing up to assure better-built schools. 
The public generally is learning what it 
wants the schools to do. This greater 
understanding will help support a cli- 
mate conducive to intelligent, imagina- 
tive school architecture. 

Essentially, future changes in school 
appearance will reflect efforts made to 
accommodate changes in educational 
programming, rather than the superficial 
application of novel structural forms or 
materials. School designers will take into 
account such factors as the community’s 
particular educational objectives, site re- 
quirements, climate, etc. School build- 
ings will therefore be much less uniform. 

Flexibility will undoubtedly be the 
most outstanding feature of tomorrow’s 
school. Most contemporary schools to- 
day are static and inflexible. Schools 
should be considered “laboratories for 
learning” that can be altered readily to 
meet varying day-to-day or year-to-year 
education needs. 

One way in which flexibility may be 
obtained will be in the use of partition- 
ing to construct teaching spaces within 
a building. One type will be precision- 
engineered movable wall panels. These 
will be used for the more conventional 
teaching situations. They will be ar- 


ranged to enclose the exact amount and 
shape of space that different teaching 
functions will demand. 

The second type of wall partitioning 
will be any suitable, inexpensive ma- 
terial that can be swiftly erected, dis- 
mounted and discarded after use. This 
type would be employed for a wide va- 
riety of special educational situations. 
For example, dividing spaces will be 
utilized for storage and mechanical serv- 
ice areas, just as off-stage space is used 
in a theatre. This approach will permit 
teaching spaces to be designed as sep- 
arated islands of learning, each island 
individually planned to meet a specific 
training objective. 


Integration Report 


By DON SHOEMAKER 
Exec. Dir., Southern Educ, Reporting Serv. 


On the third anniversary of the 1954 
U.S. Supreme Court decision against 
segregation in the public schools, de- 
segregation had begun or was complete 
in 676 school districts out of 3,700 
Southern and border state districts hav- 
ing both white and Negro pupils. 

This meant that about 2,000,000 
white children and 325,000 Negroes 
were in “integrated situations”—almost 
all of them in the border states. More 
than 7,600,000 whites and more than 
2,000,000 Negroes remained in segre- 
gated districts. Only about 175 more 
districts were desegregated during the 
1956-57 school year, indicating a slow- 
down in the process. 

This spring and summer will see 
heightened activity in half a dozen 
states which have adopted pupil place- 
ment laws, with protests and subsequent 
court action if children are assigned to 
classes on the basis of race—a device 
implied in much of this legislation. 

Meanwhile, the states of the deep 
South appear resolved to resist desegre- 
gation at any cost, including the cost of 
abandoning public schools for some sys- 
tem of “priyate” ones. According to the 
factual reports which appear regularly 
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in Southern School News, published by 
SERS, resistance to desegregation will 
be resolute in South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Nashville, Tenn., and Little Rock, 
Ark., will desegregate this fall, the one 
at the first-grade level and the other at 
the high school level. Four districts in 
Virginia are under court order to de- 
segregate, with the state counseling re- 
sistance. Litigation continues in three or 
four districts in North Carolina, where 
some of the larger may move 
this fall. 

Otherwise, much of the mid-South 
and all of the deep South will continue 
(as in 1956-57) to resist desegregation, 
employing new legislation (the Supreme 
Court to the contrary notwithstanding), 
pressure from the white majority, and 
the power of the purse to deny funds 
to districts which fall under court in- 
junction. 

(EDITOR'S NOTE: Southern School 
News, authoritative source of data on 
integration, is available by subscription 
for $2.00 a year. Write SERS, Box 
6156, Acklen Station, Nashville, Tenn.) 


Teaching Methods 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 
Director, Teaching Fellowship Program 
Yeshiva Univ. Grad. School of Education 


cities 


In the immediate future, changes in 
teaching methods will develop primarily 
to cope with »ipidly expanding enroll- 
ments. Changes in methodology will be 
more concerned with teaching larger 
groups at current levels of achievement 
than with raising achievement levels in 
classes of moderate size. 

One change in teaching methods 
which may be expected in the near fu- 
ture is likely to be a tremendous upsurge 
of teaching by television and other mass 
media. Later, the work of the TV or 
film teacher will be integrated with that 
of the classroom teacher; eventually, 
the methodology of the latter will utilize 
the mass media as a matter of course. 

The advent of film on tape should 
also have a tremendous impact on teach- 
ing methods in the future. Wherever it 
would help a student to see himself in 
action, film on tape can and will be in- 
troduced into teaching. In dramatics, 
for example, rehearsals will be played 
back immediately without the time- 
consuming process of developing film. 
The football team will see pictures of 
the first half as it sits in the dressing 
room at half-time. 

Another major change will involve the 
utilization of assistants or aides, as is 
customary in most other professions. The 
teacher, as the captain of an educa- 
tional team, will spend part of his time 
training and directing aides and as- 
sistants to handle the clerical, adminis- 


trative, and subprofessional tasks which 
currently burden the profession. The 
teacher -may become an educational 
diagnostician, with the actual teaching 
often being left to semi-professional as- 
sistants under the teacher’s direction. 


Needed: A Miracle 


By LEONARD BUDER 
Education Writer, New York Times 


When the 85th Congress convened in 
January, it looked as if nothing could 
stop Federal aid to local school construc- 
tion. 

But the picture has now changed rad- 
ically. Despite the intensive efforts of 
the President, and the fact that, the 
House education subcommittee only last 
month agreed on a compromise school 
aid bill, the measure has bogged down 
in an economy-conscious Congress. Even 
if the bill should surmount this hurdle, 
there still remains the controversial 
issue of whether Federal funds should 
go to segregated schools. 

Thus, it now looks as if nothing short 
of a miracle could bring about Federal 
aid to education this year. But miracles 
sometimes happen, even on Capitol Hill. 
However, should the measure fail this 
year, the prospects for success look even 
poorer next year. 


Citizen Interest 


By HENRY TOY, JR. 
President, National Citizens Council 
For Better Schools 


1957 has been the time for citizens’ 
committees to come of age. Most of them 
had successful experiences in surveying 
school building needs and getting a 
bond issue passed. With the classrooms 
built, they’re turning their attention to 
the quality of education. This doesn’t 
imply that all the classrooms are built— 
not by a long shot—nor that citizens’ 
committees won't continue to address 
themselves to the problems created by 
quantity. But most groups are thinking 
of both quality and quantity as they 
outline long-term programs for local 
school improvement. 

In many of the states, the recom- 
mendations of the citizens’ committees 
and their public information programs, 
have led to better school laws. This 
trend will continue with those groups 
working on legislation. 

Most citizens’ committees have come 
to realize that the problems of education 
beyond the high school are linked 
inextricably with the problems of our 
public elementary and — secondary 
schools, and they’re beginning to look at 
education as one whole entity rather 
than a group of separate problems. 





Films and 
Filmstrips 


SOCIAL STUDIES: Your Federal 
Government—6 filmstrips, color. Struc- 
ture and function of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. -The Federal Government, 
The Legislative Branch, The Judicial 
Branch, The Executive Branch, How 
a Bill Becomes a Law, Our Capital 
City. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Young America 
Films, 18 East 41st St., New York 17. 

The French Revolution—16 mins., 
color or B&W. The major issues, per- 
sonalities, and events of the French 
Revolutidn. (Jr. and Sr. H.) Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Family Living Around the World— 
{ films, about 20 mins. each. New 
series designed to help children live 
more effectively with others; compara- 
tive study of life in other parts of the 
world. Family Life, School Children, 
Homes, Children at Work and Play. 
(U. EL. Jr. H.) Education Dept., United 
World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 


ENGLISH: The Flower and the 
Straw—9 mins. An unusual film based 
on George, Cruikshank’s illustrations 
for Dickens’ “Sketches by Boz”; the 
etchings and text depict the daily life 
of London during the 1830's. (Sr. H., 
Ad.) Film Images, 1860 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Lake District—19 mins., colcr. 
four of this area which is so important 
in English literature; scenic beauty, 
historic spots. (Jr. and Sr. H.) British 
Information Service, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. 


SAFETY: None for the Road—15 
mins. Dramatic treatment of problem 
of teen-age drinking and driving. Young 
America Films. 

SCIENCE: Astronomy—4 filmstrips, 
color, about 45 frs. each. “Visual tours” 
of the universe, correlated with Row, 
Peterson’s “Basic Science Education” 
book series. Earth’s Nearest Neighbor— 
nature of the moon, imaginary explora- 
tion of surface. The Sun and Its Family 

solar system described. You and the 
Universe—orients the earth to the solar 
system. Pictures in the Sky—constella- 
tions and seasonal views of the sky. 
(U. EL, Jr. H.) Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 1345 Diversey Parkway, Chi- 
cago 14, Ill—Vera FaLconer 





Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since purchase 
and rental prices vary with locale, none are 
shown here. Key to grade levels: U. EI. 
(Upper Elementary); Jr. H. (Junior High); 
Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). 




















Use Beseler's VU-LYTE II to get large, 
bright, clear pictures before your students. 
The VU-LYTE II is the brightest Opaque 
Projector ever made! 





wees ae MoM 


PICTURES ARE POWERFUL! USE 


PICTURES TO SHOW WHAT YOU SAY! 


Do you know how much an Opaque Projector 

can assist you? 

Do you know how very simple it is to operate? 

Would you like to try an Opaque Projector? 

(There's no obligation whatever.) 

Simply write for a Free Demonstration, 

to be given at your convenience. We'll also 

send the illustrated brochure 

“Turn Teaching Into Learning”. 

CHARLES 

CGeaacler 


COMPANY 
11th & Hollywood 
East Orange, New Jersey 











This summer 
CRUISE THE PACIFIC 
TO THE ORIENT 


WITH THE PRESIDENTS 


Luxury Liner 
S. §. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


sailing from San Francisco June 13; 
from Los Angeles June 15 to 


HAWAIl - JAPAN - THE PHILIPPINES - HONG KONG 


Sailings to the Orient twice a month thereafter. 
S.S. President Cleveland, S.S. President Wilson. 
S.S. President Hoover—(San Francisco to Yo- 
kohama direct). 

Join a six to nine-week conducted tour, or 
one of the longer programs up to three 
months in duration... Round the World Ex- 
tension Programs, using President Liners to 
Hong Kong... Plan independent programs 
to suit your time and budget requirements 
any time of the year. 


All-Inclusive Conducted Tour Prices begin at 
$998 


EARN COLLEGE CREDITS AS YOU TRAVEL! Join 


one of the adventure-study tours under the | 


direction of prominent educators who are 
experts on the Orient... Earn up to six col- 


lege credits while you enjoy a President | 


cruise of the Pacific! 


ASK ABOUT LOW-COST TRAVEL IN THE 
NEW ECONOMY TOURIST CLASS 
Ask your Travel Agent for full 


particulars and folders 
AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES 


_ 
311 California Street 


San Francisco 4, Calif Dept. A 
Please send me complete information on 
(J Trans-Pocific Cruise in (] First Class 

[_] Economy Tourist Class 
(] Conducted Tour Folders 
Name 
Address___ ES 


American President Lines 


| Travel Tips 


» Shakespeare will hold sway on both 
coasts this summer. Special courses in 
“Summer Shakespeare” will be offered 
by the University of Bridgeport (Conn.) 
| in cooperation with the American 
| Shakespeare Festival Theatre of Strat- 

ford, Conn. Festival season runs from 
| June 22 to September 8 and features 
| “Othello,” “The Merchant of Venice” 
| and “Much Ado About Nothing.” The 
Oregon Shakespearean Festival at Ash- 
land offers short-term courses and 
drama workshops in conjunction with 
its August 1-31 performances of “As 
You Like It,” “Two Gentlemen of Ve- 
rona,”' “Henry VIII” and “Othello.” 
Write to Dr. Margery Bailey, Box 200 
Z, Stanford Univ., Calif. 


» The National Association of Travel 
Associations, 1424 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C., is conducting a 
campaign to repeal the transportation 
excise tax which was initiated as a war 
emergency 1941 and at 
present adds 10 per cent to all pas- 
senger tickets on air, rail, highway and 

water transportation agencies. They 

| charge that this tax has outlived its 
usefulness and places an unfair burden 
on travel within the United States. 


| » Mayflower II, on display at the West 
41st St. Pier from June 1 to Thanks- 
giving, and the all-Picasso Exhibit at 
the Museum of Modern Art will be star 
attractions during New York City’s 
fourth annual Summer Festival. , 
The American Society of Travel Agents 
answers numerous questions about 
tours, package vacations and the serv- 
ices of travel agents in a comprehensive 
12-page booklet, “Your Travel Agent 
| and You.” (Free from any ASTA 
member agent.) . . . Baffling hotel bills 
will soon be a thing of the past in 
France. Close to 1,500 French hotels 
have adopted a single-price bill which 
includes service, tax, and continental 
breakfast. A 15 per cent discount for 
dollar payment will also be in effect 
except July and August. —Sve RErmLLy 
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STORY 


| 
TRAVEL 
| 
CONTEST 4 
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Have a good summer! Write up your 
travels. Enter 10th annual Travel Story 
Awards. Announcement in September. 
Teachers, school administrators, and 
librarians are eligible for the contest. 





Visit 
Old-World 
Québec 





FTF, 





Visit the historic walled city 
of Quebec, metropolitan Montreal, 
the picturesque villages along the 
mighty St. Lawrence, and nestling 
in the hills of the Eastern Town- 
| ships, the Laurentian 


mountains. 


LA PROVINCE DE 





For road maps and helpful informa- 
tion, write—Provincial Publicity Bureau, 
Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 











The Penicillin Man, by John Row- 
land (Roy, $2.75), is a biography of 
Sir Alexander Fleming, discoverer of 
penicillin. From Scottish farm boy to 
Nobel Prize winner, it traces the events 
that led a brilliant mind to a new con- 
cept in the treatment of disease: the 
body has natural defenses against dis- 
ease that must be discovered and en- 
hanced. Teen-agers who have grown 
up in the security of antibiotics will 
gain a perspective on medicine’s swift 
progress in the few years since Fleming 
discovered the bacteria-killing mold. 


The Story of Michelangelo, by 
Agnes Allen (Roy, $3.00), tells a 
straightforward story of Michelangelo 
Buonarroti’s life and achievements, at- 
tempting no evaluation or description 
of artistic method and technique. The 
political, historical and cultural back- 
ground of Renaissance Florence and 
Italy are sketched in fully enough to 
give depth and color to the artist’s life. 
High school students will find this a 
good general introduction to Italian 


Renaissance art and one of its greatest 
masters. 


The Courtship of Mr. Lincoln, by 
Ruth Painter Randall (Little, Brown, 
$3.75), is a factual recounting of the 
stormy courtship of Abraham Lincoln 
and Mary Todd. Mrs. Randall, author 
of Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Mar- 
riage, states in the foreword that be- 
cause the Mary Lincoln story was pre- 
sented in an atmosphere of argument 
and refutation she felt compelled to 
write another book giving an honest 
history of this ‘tempestuous romance. 
This is an adult book from which high 
school seniors would gain a warm, hu- 
man, and frequently humorous picture 
of a great man who is usually presented 
only in the aspect of a tragic martyr. 


Napoleon, The Story of His Life, by 
John Hale (Roy, $3.00), is a brief ac- 
count of the complex man who rose 
from obscurity to rule an empire. By 
frequent quotation from Napoleon's 
own writings, and by simplifying his 
account of the history of the period, 
the author gives the teen-age history 
student a stimulating introduction to 
the genius who has never ceased to 
engage the imagination. Four illustra- 
tions are included as well as a map of 
the Rivoli campaign, which is explored 
in some detail as a sample of Napo- 
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leon’s military strategy —Tnora Lar- 
sEN, Scholastic Magazines. 


New Paperbacks 

Titles recently added to Grosset & 
Dunlap’s Universal Library include: 
The Selected Letters of Lord Byron, 
edited by Jacques Barzun; The Ides 
of March, by Thornton Wilder; Irish 
Folk Stories and Fairy Tales, collected 
by William Butler Yeats; John Adams 
and the American Revolution, by Cath- 
erine Drinker Bowen; You Can't Go 
Home Again, by Thomas Wolfe. 


Of Professional Interest 


The Psychology of Adolescence, by 
Arthur T. Jersild (Macmillan, $5). A 
comprehensive view of the adolescent, 
his development, and his problems. 

Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School, by L. Jane Stewart, 
Frieda M. Heller, and Elsie J. Alberty 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts, paperback, 
95 cents). Report on techniques used 
by a core teacher and a libfarian to 
help eighth grade students improve 
their reading. 

Case Studies in Human Relationships 
in the Secondary School, by Ruth Barry 
and others (Columbia Univ. Teachers 
College Bureau of Publications, $2). 
Cites cases involving gifted children, 
delinquents, handicapped, etc.—Harpy 
R, Fincu, Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 











Only C-SLOT threading gives you these advantages: 


No kinks or loops in tape 


No “pigtails” to stick up and break off or cause 
reel to wobble when turned over 
No need to turn reel by hand to anchor tape 


PLUS these improved construction features: 
Smooth, unbroken rim — no slit 12 warp or bind 
Perfectly smooth inner surface — no sharp edges 


to catch or roughen tape 


Strong, non-warping construction — the ultimate in 


reel ruggedness 


audiotape gives you 


C-SLOT THREADING 
. the fastest-threading reel ever developed! 


slot, 


head. 


Me i spoahs for ilsolf 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Offices in Hollywood and Chicago © Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


2. Drop tape into 
leaving 
about 1 inch pro- 
jecting beyond 
the hub with tape 
stack on both 
sides of recording 


THEN PRESS THE ‘START’ BUTTON! 
Tape will grip and hold firmly ... 
no need to turn reel by hand to anchor free end. 


eeeeeeeeee ee ee eeee eee eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE TO DO: 


1. Insert tape 
through flange 
opening at top of 
C-siot. 


reel 
rotation 


= 








As you stand upon the southern slope of 
the Northumberland Strait this summer, 
you will see, faintly visible in the dis- 
tance, the hazy shores of Canada’s inex- 
pressibly beautiful “Garden Province”, 
Prince Edward Island 

You can reach this idyllic spot now by 
swift, modern, car-carrying ferry for a 
nominal charge. Here you will find com- 
plete relaxation, temperate sea bathing, 
golf, horse-racing, tennis, and deep-sea 
fishing, with superb food and hospitable 
accommodations at modest rates. For full 
information, write GEORGE V. FRASER, 
Prince Edward Island Travel Bureau, 
Box ST. Charlottetown, P.E.I., Canada. 


Prince Edward Island 


Canada's Garden Province 
i GQ GG ee 


Today— 
Send for this 


powerful driver 


training poster — 
Free 


As a public service, General 
Motors offers reprints of its 
latest driving tips for teen- 
agers—published in this issue 


of “Scholastic.” 

Entitled “KEEP A WEATHER 
EYE ON CONDITIONS,” 
this message is ideally suited 
for posting as a reminder to 


the young drivers in your 


| ae 


GENERAL MOTORS 
Public Relations Staff 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


school 
Write - 


fying quantity 


speci- 


desired—to: 
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New Materials 


THE GIFTED CHILD—Brand new bi- 


monthly photo-offset magazine 


class systems, and all 
other fields of interest pertaining to 
the gifted child.” Publishes extracts 
from other publications in such cate- 
gories as “New Methods and Trends,” 
“Psychology,” “Television,” “Sports,” 
“Science,” etc. Write Oliver Garfield 
Co., 126 Lexington Avenue, New York 
16. (Annual subscription, $5.00. Single 
copy, $1.00.) 


experimental 


COLLEGE EN- 
David Turner 


TO PASS 
TESTS 


HOW 
TRANCE by 
lists more than 900 colleges and uni- 
versities, tells what the entrance re- 
quirements are, what entrance, tests are 
given. Also contains sample questions 
from each type of test. 


New York 17. (Paper bound, $2.00; 
teachers. ) 


OFFSET, A GUIDE FOR AMA- 
TEURS—by Louis Heitner. If you have 
ever thought of switching your school 
newspaper from letterpress to offset, 


booklet. It shows very clearly—in words 
and pictures—the theory behind photo 
offset, the tools needed for a good job, 
the processes involved in paste-up, 
choosing photos, ordering type, etc. 
Beacon Service Company, 189° Duffield 
Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. ($1.50.) 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST — edited by A. G. 
Mezerik. A documentary study of one 
of the most explosive issues in the 





| Middle East. Not for general classroom | 
consumption—but - excellent for school | 
library files and research by superior | 


students. Contains texts of various U.N. 


decisions on the problem, a chronology | 
of Middle East events, maps, official | 
International | 
Review Service, 15 Washington Place, | 


U.N. charts, etc. Write 


($2.50. ) 


New York 3. 


MARK-TIME—Here’s a whole variety | 


| of timing devices for use in testing, 
| home economics classes, speed reading, 


| photo darkroom, etc. Prices range from | 


$3.95 up. Write M. H. Rhodes, Inc., 
| 30 Bartholomew Avenue, 
Conn. 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGRO LIFE FOR 

CHILDREN — compiled by 

Baker and broken down by grade level. 

Write N.Y. Public Library, 5th Ave. 
| and 42 St., N.Y. (20 cents.) 


deals | 
with “research, scholarship programs, | 





and Alison Peters. This 288-page book | * 
* gage ene 
| Visiting 


Write -Arco | 
Publishing Co., 480 Lexington Avenue, | 


cloth, $3.50; 20 per cent discount to | 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


World Geography: Newsmakers, p. 
7. News pages, pp. 9-11. Unit on Mex- 
ico, pp. 12-17. Workbook, p. 28. 

World History: Newsmakers, p. 7. 
News pages, pp. 9-11. Unit on Mexico, 
especially, pp. 14-17. 

Civics: News pages, pp. 9-11. Hu- 
man Interest in the News, p. 8. Good 
Citizens at Work, p. 18. Oliver Schol- 
arship winner, p. 34, 

Life Adjustment, Guidance: Voca- 
tional article (““T’ is for Teacher”), p. 
26. “Ask Gay Head,” p. 34. “How 
Would You Solve It?,” p. 35. “After 
High School, What?,” p. 40. 

Vocabulary Building: “Words at 
Work,” p. 31. 

For All Students: Scholastic Awards, 
pp. 19-22 and p. 24. Regular back 
page features (Crossword puzzle, Sports, 
Film reviews, Laughs, etc.).. 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
AWARDS 


Thousands of high school students 
throughout the country submitted their 
original work in the fields of art, writ- 
ing, and photography for the Scholastic 
Magazines Awards contest. In this final 
issue of World Week, a Scholastic Mag- 
azine, we print some of ‘the winning 
selections. Turn to pages 20-21 for the 
prize-winning Art Awards. Beginning 
on page 22 is a prize-winning article, 
Sleepy Hollow Land, written by teen- 
ager Jane “Ellene Henshaw of Cooley 
High School, Detroit, Michigan. Photo 
Awards appear 5n page 24. Other win- 
ning selections appear in our other 
Scholastic Magazines, Practical English, 
Junior Scholastic, Senior Scholastic, 
and Literary Cavalcade. 


Things to Do . 

1. Ask your class to read Jane Elien 
Henshaw’s article, Sleepy Hollow Land, 
as a sample of good student writing. 
Learning from the latter’s approach, 
your students could write an article on 
a theme dealing with a local historic 
building or memorial. They might even 
“poke around” in their attics and come 
across some old, forgotten household 
article. This could stir memories and 
supply the subject for. a theme. 

2. Have the class turn to the Art 
and Photo Awards. Why did the judges 
choose these as the winning selections? 
What were the standards? Let students 
who are ‘interested in art and photogra- 
phy take the lead in the discussion. 

3. Is this the first time your students 


have become aware of Scholastic Mag- 
azines Awards? If so, now is the time 
to encourage them to think about next 
year’s entries. All high schools are 
eligible to send in selections. Your 
school could be among the winners. 


LOOKING AHEAD 

Many schools will be closing shortly 
for the summer vacation. For those 
teachers who will be holding classes 
until the middle of June, or later, here 
are some suggestions for current affairs 
teaching, since this is the final issue of 
World Week for the current semester: 

Divide your class into several groups 
and assign some specific news topic to 
each group. If you usually reserve one 
day of the week for current affairs 
teaching, the different groups can re- 
port to the class on that day. Assign 
student chairmen to head each group 
and to edit the news presentation. 

Urge students to bring to class news 
clippings and cartoons on their topics 
for reference guidance. Later on, the 
bulletin board committee can select 
items to be tacked on the bulletin 
board to keep it up-to-date. 

News events will lend themselves to 
classroom presentation in a variety of 
ways. Panel discussions should be used 
when controversial issues come up. 
News map-talks should be used for 
straight reporting of the facts to give 
the class background information. By 
using your most capable students to 
head student committees, results will 
be most fruitful and rewarding. 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 7) 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, president of 
Mexico, is one of our Newsmakers in 
this week’s issue. Here students learn 
how President Cortines has been at 
work since 1952 at a program to raise 
living standards in his country and 
to eliminate corruption from the civil 
service. See the unit on Mexico, pages 
12-17. 

Our second Newsmaker is 19-year- 
old James MacArthur, son of actress 
Helen Hayes. Young MacArthur won 
the praise of film critics for his acting 
in The Young Stranger, his first picture. 


UNIT: MEXICO (pp. 12-17) 


High Points in the Unit 

Mexico is a country that is changing 
rapidly. Under the active leadership of 
President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, indus- 
trial development is being encouraged, 
a vast road-building program is under 


° Mexico AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


way, dams are being built, and for- 
eign capital and industries are being 
welcomed. Mexico is a leading cil pro- 
ducer and has vast quantities of silver, 
lead, zinc, and manganese. Although 
located within the tropical zone, its 
topography gives it a varied climate as 
well as a scenic terrain. Mexico is a de- 
lightful tourist country. Even though 
much is being done to improve living 
standards and industrialize the country, 
many Mexicans are still poor. Modern- 
ization must continue if prosperity is 
to be achieved. 

Mexico has had a turbulent history— 
foreign rule, innumerable revolutions, 
lawlessness. Within the past generation 
it has settled down, however. Today, 
under President Cortines, Mexico has 
embarked on its greatest period of con- 
structive reform. 


Contents 

1. Pages 12-13: Mexico’s geography, 
climate, people, culture, major cities, 
mineral resources, agriculture, indus- 
trial development, and exports. Map. 

2. Pages 14-15: A two-page picture 
spread covering various aspects of life 
in Mexico. 

3. Pages 16-17: Mexico's history from 
the days of Spanish rule. Mexico's re- 
form leaders. President Cortines and 
his program. 

4. Page 28: Workbook on the Mexico 
unit. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 12-15: Make an outline in 
your notebooks with these headings: 
Area and Location: Population: Cli- 
mate: Agriculture: Mineral Resources: 
Living Standards: Industries: Major 
Cities: Exports. Leave space under 
each heading to write the information 
you have learned about Mexico from 
your reading and the pictures. 

2. Pages 7 and 16-17: Tell, briefly, 
the part each played in Mexico’s his- 
tory: (a) Hernan Cortes; (b) Sam 
Houston; (c) Maximilian; (d) Benito 
Juarez; (e) Miguel Aleman; (f) Ruiz 
Cortes. 


Teaching the Unit 
A Filmstrip Lesson 


A unit on Mexico is usually part 
of the regular course of study in World 
Geography classes. Do you have a film- 
strip on Mexico available? If you do, 
introduce the unit with the showing 
of the filmstrip. Scan its contents first 
so that you can prepare a series of 
study guide questions for students to 
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If time 


answer when the film is over. 
finish 


runs out in class, students can 
answering the questions at home. On 
the next day, the direction of your 
lesson can grow out of student ques- 
tions and answers. 


A Geography Lesson 
Map Work 

Place a wall map of North America 
on the blackboard for general refer- 
ence. Students can work at their desks 
with the map on page 12. If you have 
blank outline maps of Mexico, dis- 
tribute them to the class. If not, have 
students draw a freehand map of 
Mexico using the map on page 12 as 
their guide. Here are some suggested 
map-work questions for students: 

(1) Make a series of “X” marks to 
show the location of the Sierra Madre 
Mountains. 

(2) Label: Lower California; the 
United States; Yucatan; Central Amer- 
ica; the Pacific Ocean; the Gulf of 
Mexico; the Rio Grande. 

(8) Draw lines of latitude to in- 
dicate: Tropic of Cancer; the 10-20-25- 
30 degrees of latitude. 

(4) Locate Mexico City, Tampico, 
Veracruz, and Monterrey. 


Map Questions 


1. Go to the wall map and name the 
states in the United States which are 
on the Mexican-U. S. border. 

2. Between what lines of latitude is 
Mexico located? In what zone of cli- 
mate is it located? Is the Equator 
north or south of Mexico? 

8. W .at information does the wall 
map give you about th surface fea- 
tures of Mexico? In what parts of 
Mexico would you expect most of the 
people to live? Why? 

4. Use the map mileage scale to drill 
students on measuring distances 


A Trip to Mexico 

Have any of your students vacationed 
in Mexico? If so, ask them to tell the 
rest of the class about their impressions 
and experiences. If no one except you 
toured Mexico, why not tell the class 
about it. Here are some guiding ques- 
tions to use: 

(a) What parts of 
visit? 

(b) When you planned for the trip 
with your family, was it necessary to 
get a passport? identification papers? 

(c) Were you advised to get “vac- 
cine shots”? Why? Why are tourists who 
plan a trip to Mexico advised to watch 
the water they drink and the food they 
eat? 

(d) How did you go about chang- 
ing your U. S. money into Mexican 
money? Was Mexican money “cheaper” 


Mexico did you 


FINAL ISSUE 


This is your last issue of World 
Week for the current semester. Happy 
vacation! We hope you will be with us 
again next school year. 

If you are visiting New York this 
summer, why not drop in to see us? 
We are at 33 West 42nd Street, be- 
tween 5th Avenue and the Avenue 
of the Americas (6th Avenue) —right in 
the center of Manhattan. 

After talking with our editors, you 
may want to browse in the New York 
Public Library across the street from 
us, or shop on New York’s famous Fifth 
Avenue. A few blocks to the east is the 
United Nations. But start with us. 

Our sincere thanks for your letters 
and many valuable suggestions. Watch 
for our next issue, dated September 
13, 1957. It will reach you after Labor 
Day. 





or more “expensive” than U. S. money? 
(e) Did you have any language dif- 
ficulties? 
(f) Tell us about your experiences 
and impressions of Mexico. 


A Discussion Lesson 

1. Turn to the pictures on pages 14- 
L5: 

(a) What can you learn about the 
land and the people of Mexico from 
the pictures? 

(b) Note the photograph of Mexico 
City. In what ways has the city. been 
influenced by the United States? In 
what ways does the photograph suggest 
the changes taking place in “old Mexi- 
co”? 

(c) What is your reaction to the pic- 
tures showing the woman making “tor- 
tillas”? the countryside scene? 

2. Can you explain why taking an 
afternoon nap (siesta) is so common in 
Mexico? 

3. Why do you think living standards 
have been low in Mexico for so long? 

4, Under its modernization program, 
Mexico is inviting American business- 
men to open new factories in Mexico. 
What incentives can Mexico offer them? 

5. Would you say that the moderni- 
zation program now going on will reach 
its goals in a few years or some time in 
the distant future? Why? 


Things to Do 

1. Assign students to work with en- 
cyclopedias, high school texts on Latin 
America, back copies of the National 
Geographic magazine, etc., to bring in 
reports on Mexican customs, festivals, 
family life, education, religion, etc. 

2. Your school library, AAA office, 
local travel bureau may have pictures 


to lend you about travel and life in 
Mexico. Use these sources for pictures 
to enrich the lesson. Some students may 
be able to bring toeclass souvenirs pur- 
chased in Mexico. 


FROM CORTES TO CORTINES 
(pp. 16-17) 


Discussion Questions 

1. A tourist in Mexicq, will find that 
Mexican life is a mixture of Spanish and 
Indian customs and culture for the most 
part. How do you explain it? 

2. Mexico’s leaders have pointed to 
“land ownership” as being at the root 
of Mexico’s past revolutions. Explain. 

3. In what ways are Mexico's leaders 
trying to raise living standards today? 


Things to Do 

Assign students to bring in reports on 
Benito Juarez, Pancho Villa, the U. S.- 
Mexican War. 


VOCATIONAL (p. 26) 


Are any of your students considering 
teaching as a career? In this article, our 
vocational editor gives students practi- 
cal information and guidance. He out- 
lines educational requirements, duties 
and responsibilities of a teacher, work- 
ing conditions, and future opportunities. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 28 

I. Map Work: (1) B; (2) Central Amer- 
ica; (6) Gulf of Mexico; (7) Pacific Ocean; 
(8) Rio Grande; (9) California, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Texas; (10) more. 

II. Land and People: (1) plateau; (2) 
north; (3) Mexico City; (4) cotton; (5) 
farming; (6) corn; (7) rope; (8) silver; 
(9) Monterrey; (10) 30,000,000. 

Ill. Vocabulary: (a) 8; (b) 5; (c) 6; 
(d) 2; (e) 4 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1. (a) 
Plateau—mild; coastline—hot; (b) the:mod- 
ern, capital city; (c) low living standards, 
traditional customs and way of life; (d) a 
democratic republic. 2. Low taxes; plepti- 
ful labor supply; abundant mineral _re- 
sources. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, p. 43 
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Teaching: 
Issues for 
Critical . 
Thinking 


By JOSEPH E..PASSARELLA 


HEN we are dealing with public 

affairs in the social studieg class- 
room of today,e someone is bound to 
interject the warning phrase “contro- 
versial issues.” As if there were any 
other kind! 

For, if we analyze the concept more 
closely, it becomes clear that the ad- 
jective is superfluous. An issue, per se, 
is a social, poljtical, or economic prob- 
lem on whose solution there may be 
honest differences of” opinion among 
groups of Yesponsible people based on 
differing interpretations of the facts 
available. If there were no controversy, 
there would be no issue. And if issues 
can be argued by adults, they can also 
be taught to students. ° 

Let me state, then, some general prop- 
ositions on which the teaching of is- 
sues rests: 1. The right to teach issues 
derives from the right of students to 
acquire the skills and to learn the things 
they ®eed ¢o know for the adventure 
of living and citizenship. 2. The chief 
purpose of teaching issues is to develop 
the habit and skill of critical thinking. 
3. Teaching issues, therefore, is an, in- 
tegral part of a vital social studies pro- 
gram, 

Granted the central necessity of 
critical thinking, what steps must we 
take to bring it alive in our students? 
First, they must learn to recognize that 
in issue always involves disagreement 

in other words, choice and/or com- 

promise). Second, since there is more 
than one side to a question, all the facts 
that bear upon and relate to an issue 
should be marshaled. Third, the data 
and sources should be carefully scruti- 
nized for accuracy and authenticity. 
Fourth, judgment shouldbe suspended 
° until all the evidence is weighed. Last- 
ly, critical thinking involves bringing 
to the level of consciousness the values 
operating when passing judgment or 
making a choice. 

We are now in a position to evaluate 
more intelligently the materials and 


Joseph E. Passarella is Administra- 
tive Assistant at Plainfield High School, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Teach your students how to recognize one-sided points of view from 
whatever source: big business, labor, farm groups, various professions. 


methods best suited for the teaching 
of issues. 


Materials 


Among the great variety of materials 
available, such classroom. periodicals of 
current affairs as Scholastic Magazines, 
designed for specific grade levels, are 
essential. In addition, there are the 

opular adult news magazines, such as 
Fime, Newsweek; the more scholarly 
publications, such as Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's, Saturday Review, Reporter; 
texts and reference works; current af- 


_ fairs pamphlets; special studies and 


books on issues; publications of Govern- 
ment agencies; publications of special 
interest groups, such as the N.A.M., 
and the A.F.L.-C.1.0O.; and the better 
newspapers, such as the New York 
Times, the St. Louis Posi-Dispatch, the 
Washington Post, and others. 

Which materials can be used de- 
pends, naturally, upon their availability 
and their suitability to the maturity of 
the readers. The content, length, and 
reading difficulty must be appropriate 
to the student. 


Methods 


The following list is by no means 
an attempt to be definitive or to rank 
these devices in order of preference or 
importance. That method is best which 
achieves the purpose best within the 
limitations of the materials available 
and the ability and maturity of the 
students. 

Films: Films may be used to present 
an issue or to serve as a basis for the 
search for more facts and a discussion 
of the possible solutions to a problem. 
Before a film is presented, the students 
should be prepared for its general con- 
tent. After the showing, it should be 
followed either by continued study or 
by some form of summary. 

Debate: If a debate is properly 
planned and well done, the entire class 
becomes involved. A vote can be taken 
before and after. Often there is a shift 
from the pros, those who suspend judg- 


ment, and the cons. Some teachers pre- 
fer to have the students choose their 
sides. Taking the opposite position has 
the merit of forcing the student to see 
the other person’s point of view—a basic 
requirement in critical thinking. Proper- 
ly executed, the debate contains an 
inner realism similar to the pressures 
made in the public forum. 

Panel Discussion: The panel discus- 
sion should be followed by questions 
from the rest of the class. The chair- 
man must be a good one and carefully 
trained to keep the discussion and 
questions relevant. 

Class Sectioning: Divide the class 
into groups or rows and assign a special 
presentation for each group. For exam- 
ple, in dealing with the issue of farm 
price support, the class may be di- 
vided into farmers who receive sup- 
port, farmers who don’t, consumers, 
businessmen, statesmen. By this means, 
each student is forced to look at an 
issue from at least one point of view; 
but in the discussion, the complexity 
of the problem—for example, the need 
to maintain agriculture as a way of life, 
and the national tax burden—should be 
b-oughe out. 


Class Assignment to Explore Oppos- 
ing Views of Opposing Interests: Over 
a period of time some teachers accumu- 
late a file of literature issued by special 
interest groups, such as the N.A.M.., 
A.F.L.-C.1.O., or Farm Bureau. It 
should be recognized at the outset that 
a great deal of it is propaganda. In 
assigning the issue of taxation, for 
example, staple together the brochures 
on taxation issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the A.F.L.-C.1.O. A 
comparative analysis of this kind of 
material can be effective, not only for 
a study of taxation, but also as a spring 
board in the study of propaganda. By 
delving into the literature of the adult 
forum, the students become acquainted 
with the real world that will later bar- 
rage them with appeals for their atten- 
tion and votes. 

(Continued on page 11-T) 
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an absent-minded smile, 

If you can sympathetically listen and 
advise 

Yet make it seem that after all you're 
human and not so _preternaturally 
wise, 

Or calmly hear a crimson tale of ele- 
mental sinning 

Yet never have forgotten that you too 
have had your-inning, 

If you can put aside the thought that 
you teach French 

To haste instead to straighten ,out the 
puzzled mind that waits upon your 
bench, 

If you can see the girl before you's 
on the_rack 

No «matter if she comes from right side 
or from wrong side of the track, 
If you can indicate the possibility of 
choice : 
Yet leave decision to be made not by , 
your own but by the youngster’s 
voice— 

You'll be a man, my son— 

And what is more—a guidafice paragon! 
—Frank Bartlett, Forest Hills (N.Y.) 
HS. 
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TEACHING ISSUES 





Continued from page 9-T 


Group Discussion: Another technique 
in dealing with issues is to divide the 
class into discussion groups. Assuming 
the class has had a reading assignment, 
the tedchér and students plan an out- 
line of the topics to be explored. 

When, the class breaks up into 
groups, each group appoints a chairman 
and a recorder. The discussion period 
usually lasts about half a class period, 
and then the class is reorganized for 
each recorder to give his report. This 
method is popular with students be- 
cause they are actively participating, 
and they see in microcosm the process 
that actually takes place in the macro- 
cosm of the adult community. 


The Research’ Project: This is an 
especially effective technique , with 
brighter students, if a good library is 
available. The students propose their 
own list of issues that are interesting 
and vital to them. Each student selects 
one for his project. Together the teach- 
er and the pupils plan a general outline 
to follow. Considerable attention must 
be given to the sources needed and 
available. This is partly group work, 
but some students need individual 
guidance. The group also explores the 
ways of finding and gathering data, and 
agrees to follow an accepted pattern of 
annotation. When the project is com- 
pleted, each studenc makes a formal 
presentation of his material to the class. 


The Teacher: I have listed the 
teacher as a method because, in the 
final analysis, the teacher’s most ef- 
fective method is his own character 
and personality, and the intellectual 
and emotional climate he generates in 
the classroom. Fairness, open-minded- 
ness, suspending judgment, searching 
for pertinent facts, a broad human sym- 
pathy—the example of these qualities 
in the life of the classroom is still the 
essence of all the methods in the art 
of teaching. 

One of the best lessons I ever ob- 
served was on the teaching of an issue. 
It was so skillfully handled that after 
the class was dismissed the students 
asked the teacher, “Miss _____, what 
do you personally think?” Her reply 
was classic: “What I think is unimpor- 
tant. What is important is what you 
think, and how. I have been trying to 
get you to think correctly for your- 
selves; to learn that before you make 
up your mind, you should get all the 
facts of all the sides; decide which are 
the reallyeimportant facts; and then, 
when you make up your mind, know 
why they are important to you. Isn't 
that what you want to do throughout 
life?” « 
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Winners 


ONGRATULATIONS to all sponsors 

of Spring Book Fairs! The following 
receive top prizes of classroom libraries 
of 25 books each. This contest will be 
renewed in September and sponsors 
holding Book Fairs in April and May 
will be eligible for the prizes. 

Classroom libraries are being sent 
to: Mrs. Tillie S. Gastwirth, P.S. 2, 
Queens, N.Y. (The Bazaar was spon- 
sored by the local P.T.A.); Faculty and 
Parents Association, Fairlawn School, 
Akron, Ohio; Mrs. Sidney Shankman, 
Memphis (Tenn.) Hebrew Academy; 
Sister Mary Peter, O.S.T., Holy Spirit 
School, °St. Cloud, Minn.; Alice Bul- 
lock, 812 Gildersleeve St., Santa Fe, 
New Mexico; and Mrs. Sophy K. Ross, 
Carlinville (Ill.) High School. 

Mrs. Ross reports that she plans to 
hold a pre-Christmas Book Bazaar this 
fall so that students and parents can 
shop for Christmas gifts. “We used our 
profits,” she writes, “to buy reading 
materials for the school. We gave each 
of the six English rooms 30 books and 
we presented my remedial - reading 
room with additional reading materials.” 
The school sold 1,300 books. 


National Book Bazaar Committee 
c/o Scholastic Teacher Magazine 


enclose $ 


useful materials. 


_Copies of Book Bazaar form—free. 


Copies 


—_____Packets of 25 book jackets ( 50¢ 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the Book Bazaar materials checked below, for which | 


Packets of the complete Book Bazaar kit, which includes the 36-page manual 
“Bigger and Better Book Bazaars,” a giant wall poster, a TV-Radio-Assembly 
script, publishers’ book jackets, a recommended list of titles and many other 


(The following three items, which are included in the 
$1.50 master kit above, may be purchased separately.) 


___Copies of the manual alone “ 50¢ 

“Adventures in Reading” wall poster “ 50¢ 

—_____Copies new “The 64-Book Question,” TV-radio-assembly script @ 25¢ 
(Materials listed below, not included in the $1.50 
master kit, are available at the prices indicated.) 


_____Copies standard radio-assembly script “When the Book Worm Turned” @ 25¢ 
Copies standard radio-assembly script “Quiz Business” ( 25¢ 
___Copies famous McCloskey Book Week Poster “Wonderful World of Books” @ 25¢ 


The Book Fair in Santa Fe included 
a world-wide selection of textbooks 
which received much attention. In all, 
books from 53 nations were on display. 
Also featured was a display showing 
the mechanics of bookmaking. 

Sister Mary Peter reports that par- 
ents and students were enthusiastic 
about supporting the first Book Fair at 
Holy Spirit School. Activities connected 
with Mrs. Shankman’s Book Bazaar in- 
cluded poetry, book-review, and book- 
character coloring contests. Fairlawn 
school sold $1,300 worth of books. 


Plan Now 


Now is the time to assemble “work- 
ing materials” to help you plan your 
fall Book Fair. Use the handy coupon 
below and please accompany orders 
with your remittance. By Labor Day, 
when most of the “fall titles” will be 
out, Scholastic Teacher will have ready 
two packets of new book jackets (50 
in each)—one for Grade School Book 
Fairs and another packet for an all- 
school-community Book Bazaar. (Cost 
price: $1.00.) 


Title 
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School 





Address 





eee _State___ 
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A 

Africa: see also specific countries. French 
Aim-“Eurafrica” F22-8; New Nations in 
No. Africa (map) J4-10; Nixon Boosts Aid 
Ap19-7 

Agriculture: Ant Invasion Sweeps North 
Apl2-6; *Congressional Box Score 5S$13-9; 
Farm Exports Set Record J11-7; *Flexible 
vs. High Fixed Farm Price Supports S13- 
10; New Steps to Cut Farm Surplus D13-8; 
President Asks Drought Aid F1-8; Presi- 
dent’s Firsthand Drought Survey (map) 
J18-7; Young Farmers Match Wits (Good 
Citizens at Work) N29-24 

Algeria: Before the U. N. F15-5; Continued 
Trouble with France S13-8; U. N. Seeks 
Algerian Peace Mr1-7 

America Votes: (special 
22-38). America Votes from 1924 to 1952 
(charts), p. 22; Congress and the States 
(graph) p. 32; Eisenhower, Dwight D. p. 
18; Election Scorecard, 1956 p. 34; Elec- 
toral Map of U. S. p. 46; How to Vote p 
36; Kefauver, Estes p. 20; Major Party 
Platforms p. 24; Minor Party Candidates, 
1956 p. 21; Nixon, Richard M. p. 20; Po- 
litical Parties p. 25; Presidency: Hardest 
Jo’ in World p. 16; Running the Cam- 
paign p. 42; Stevenson, Adlai E. p. 19; 
Teen-Agers in Election p. 40; TV and 
Campaign, p. 44; We Elect a President p 
15; Who Votes and Why (map) p. 38 

American Issues: Are We Becoming a Na- 
tion of ‘Softies’? (chart) N15-18; *Buy 
Now, Pay Later! (credit) J11-16; Craze 
Phase Mr22-17; *Highways to the Future 
018-12; *How Wide the ‘Open Door’? 
(immigration) F22-12; *To Pay or Not to 
Pay (television) S20-18 

Antarctic: Admiral Richard E. Byrd Dies 
Ap5-9; Expert, Dr. Laurence Gould F15-3; 
Flying Barber Ap19-9; IGY’s Adventure 
F15-12; Scout Chosen as Aide for IGY Pro- 
gram $13-13; U. S. Parachutist Makes Po- 
lar History D6-9 

Atoms: Bibliography, Ap5-8T; Atomic Bat- 
tery F15-7; Fireman for Atomic Age (photo) 
F22-9; Great Britain Uses Atomic Energy 
for Mechanical Hands Mr22-9; Niels Bohr 
Wins First Annual ‘Atoms for Peace’ 
Award Ap5-7; *Peace Atoms Get ‘Go 
Ahead’ 04-6; Putting Atom on Payroll 
Ap5-6; Runaway Reactor J11-9; Subma- 
rine Nautilus Refueled After 50,000 Miles 
J18-8 

Anstralia: Unit N29: Bibliography N8-6T;: 
*World Olympics Come to Australia (Mar- 
jorie Jane Thomson) N29-10 

Aviation: see also U. S. Air Force. Around 
World in 45 Hours F1-6; Charting Jet 
Stream (chart) Mri5-9: Double Jet F8-9; 
Electronic Pilot Mri5-9: Travelers’ Roost 
N8-6; Warehouse in Air N1-6 


B 

Battle Page: see also Presidential Campaign 
*Agriculture-Flexible versus High Fixed 
Farm Price Supports S13-10; *National 
Defense $20-11; *Prosperity: Full Produc- 
tion, Employment, and Cost of Living S27- 
13; *Power O11-10 

Bibliography: Atomic Age Ap5-8T; Austra- 
lia N8-6T; Burma Mr 15-12T; Canada Ap12- 
6T; Ceylon Mr22-6T; Chinas 018-8T; Egypt 
D13-6T; European Unity Apl19-10T; France 
34-8T: Germany-East & West 0O11-28T; 


issue S27; pages 


Great Britain D13-10T; India Mr1i-6T; In- 
donesia Mr8-16T; International Geophys- 
ical Year J11-6T; Japan F8-10T; Koreas 
025-4T; Mexico Ap26-8T; Morocco and 
Tunisia D6-8T; Olympics-Australia N8-6T; 
Pakistan F22-6T; Philippines F1-8T; Rus- 
sia S27-16T; Russian Satellites O4-12T; 
Sudan N29-12T; Thailand F15-12T; Tunisia 
D6-8T; United Nations N15-12T; Viet-Nams, 
North & South N1-8T; Yugoslavia 04-12T 
Biographical Sketches: Adenauer, Konrad 
025-5; Alger, Horatio, Jr. Mri5-21; An- 
thony, Seth Kobla Ap5-7; Bandaranike, 
Solomon West Ridgeway Dias Ap26-5; 
Batista, Fulgencio Ap5-7; Ben-Gurion, Pre- 
mier David F1-5; Bergman, Ingrid Ap12-7; 
Bernstein, Leonard N29-5; Black, Eugene 
Robert 018-5; Bloom, Claire F22-7; Bohlen 
Charles Apl2-7; Bohr, Niels Ap5-7; Boone, 
Pat F22-7; Bourguiba, Habib J41-5; Bryn- 
ner, Yul Apl2-7; Byrd, Admiral Richard 
E. Ap5-9; Bulganin, Nikolai 04-5; Butler, 
Paul S27-6; Callas, Marie Meneghini D13- 
5; Candau, Dr. Marcolino Gomes D6-5; 
Chavez, Carlos Ap26-5; Chiang Kai-shek 
N1-5; Adolfo Ruiz Cortines My17-7; Coty, 
Rene J18-5; Dache, Lilly Ap12-5; Dali, Sal- 
vador Apl9-5; Diem, Ngo Dinh (South 
Viet Nam) N15-6; Eisenhower, Dwight D 
$27-18; Feisal (King of Iraq) F1-5; Geaney, 
Victoria Mr15-5; Goodman, Benny Mr22-5; 
Gould, Dr. Laurence F15-3; Hall, Leonard 
Wood S27-6; Hammarskjold, Dag D6-5; 
Hirohito (Emperor of Japan) Mr8s-5; Ho 
Chi Minh N15-6; Hussein (King of Jor- 
dan) F1-5; Jones, Paul S20-7; Kaplan, Dr. 
Joseph F15-3; Kaye, Danny J11-5; Kefauver, 
Estes S27-20; Kelly, Emmett Mr1-4;.Khalil, 
Abdullah D13-5; Khrushchev, Nikita 04-5; 
Luce, Clare Booth $13-5; Macmillan, Har- 
old F1-7; Magsaysay, Ramon Mrl-4; Ma- 
karios $13-5; Apl2-8; Mao, Tse-tung N1-5; 
Marshall, Janet N1-9; Masur, Allan Ap5- 
21; Maung, Mahn Win Mr22-7; MacArthur, 
James My17-7; McKenna, Siobhan J18-5; 
Menzies, Robert Gordon N29-5; Mohammed, 
Sultan V, of Morocco J4-5; Mollerup, Mette 
018-5; Monnet, Jean My3-5; Moore, Mari- 
anne Mr8-5; Morley, Christopher Ap12-9; 
Nasser, Gamal Abdel S20-7; Nehru, Jawa- 
harlal Apl9-5; Nixon, Richard M. $27-20; 
Norstad, Gen. Lauris D6-9; Nu, U Ap19-5; 
Phumiphon, Aduldet Mri5-5; Queen Eliza- 
beth TI J11-5; Rayburn, Sam F8-4; Rhee, 
Dr. Syngman N8-5; Rincon de Gautier, 
Dona Felisa 025-5; Seberg, Jean My3-5; 
Shaver, Dorothy Mri5-30: Spanel, A. N. 
Ap5-5; Stevenson, Adlai E. S27-19; Suh- 
rawardy, Hussein Shaheed Mr22-5; Suk, 
Lee Kang Apl2-9: Sukarno Apl2-5; Sung, 
Kim II N8-5; Taylor, Herbert 025-9; Tito, 
Josip Broz O11-5; Thompson, Liewellyn 
E., Jr. Apl2-7; Valera, Eamon de Mr22-9; 
Warren, Ear! O11-5 
Burma: Unit Apl9. 
Elected President Mr22-7 
bling at Burma S$13-8 


Cc 

Canada: Unit Myl10. Bibliography Apl2-6T; 
Louis St. Laurent, My10-7 

Careers: Special Section, Your Career, F22. 
After High School, What? S27-52, 025-44, 
D13-28, J4-29, F8-20, Mr22-32, Ap12-32, Ap 
26-28, Myl17-40; Big Business in “Head- 
lines” (beautician) Ap26-16; Can You 


Mahn Win Maung 
Red China Nib- 


Take It? (tests) N15-17; Career at Sea 
(chart) Apl2-20; Dear Sir: (letters of ap- 
plication) D6-35; Green Light Ahead-What 
Career Is Right for You? $13-22; How to 
Choose a Career 018-14; How to Find a 
Job N1i-19; How to Improve Your Person- 
ality O11-16; How to Succeed at a Job 
Interview (chart) J4-18; How to Succeed 
on the Job (chart)’ J11-18; Jobs Ahead 
$20-33; Man of “Ad-Venture’’ (Thomas 
D’Arcy Brophy) F15-14; Man of Law 
(chart) Ap5-21; Postscript (letter of 
recommendation) D13-16; Should You Go 
Into the Minerals Industry? (N. Y. Life 
Insurance) S27-2; Sky's the Limit (chart) 
Mr8-18; Suit Salesman (chart) Mr15-22; Stu- 
dent Nurse (Laverne Marie Boes) F22-C; 
Young Store Manager (chart) F1-20 

Ceylon: Unit Ap26; Bibliography Mr22-6T 

China, Red: Unit N1 (Two Chinas). Bibli- 
ography 0O18-8T; Chiang Kai-shek, Chi- , 
nese Crusader N1-5; Nibbles at Northern 
Burma S§13-8; Russo-Chinese Red Duet 
04-5 

Cities: Sh-h-h-h, Quiet, 
Brandt) Mr8-17 

Citizenship: 1957 A. K. Oliver Awards D6- 
47; Monaco Princess a U. S. Citizen? F8-9 

Civil Rights: *Battle Page 018-10; Box Score 
$13-9 

Congress at Work: see also U. 8. Congress. 
Special Section F8; Committees, “Work- 
shops” of Congress F8-6C; Congress and 
Our Constitutional System (maps, charts) 
F8-2C; Congressman's Day F8-13C; Con- 
gressional Glossary F8-21C; 85th Congress 
(members) F8-22C; How a Bill Becomes a 
Law (chart) F8-9C; Leaders of the 85th 
Congress F8-14C; Lobbies F8-8C; On the 
Record (Congressional Record) F8-12C; 
Real Power Behind Congress, You F8-20C; 
Standing Committees F8-7C; They Help 
Run Congress F8-<18C 

Conservation: *Operation Conservation! 
(Michigan) F8-12 ® 

Cyprus: Unit S13. British Free Makarios 
Ap12-8; Conflict (letters to editor) 018-19, 
J18-21; Makarios, Church Leader, State- 
ment of Ethnarchy Council $13-18 


Please! (Yanna 


D-E °. 
Democratic Party: see also Presidential 
Campaign. Drillmaster, Paul Butler S27-6 
Denmark: Dance Star (Mette , Mollerup) 
018-5; Red Scare Offensive Ap12-8 
Disarmament: New Red “Peace” Plan N29-7 
Driving: see also Safety, Traffic. Chris Bay- 
ley-First Place in Road-E-O Contest S20- 
12; Courtesy Rules the Road in Connecti- 
cut S27-9; Good Deeds N8-6; No. 1 Killer 
Mr8s-8; One-Way Traffic for 48? O11-8 
Education: Americans Becoming Education- 
Minded N29-9; Education Millions: Ford 
Motor Cp. Univ. of Mich. J4-8; High Cost 
of Learning F1-8; High School Pays Off 
S20-10; Wealthy YOU N1-8; Yale Goes Co- 
Ed 011-8 
Egypt: see also Middle East. Unit $20. 
Bibliography, S13-6T; Israeli Forces In- 
vade Egypt N8-7; Nasser, Gamal Abdel, 
Egypt's Leader S20-7; *Nasser’s Challenge 
to West S20-17; Offers Suez Plan Ap12-7; 
*Storm Over Egypt (map) NI15-7; Test 
Aqaba Gulf Passage (map) Ap19-6 
Eisenhower, Dwight D.: see also Middle East, 
Presidential Campaigns. U. S° Executive. 
Annual Budget Message F 1-8; Asks Drought 
Aid F1-8; Endquotes 011-9, F22-11; French 
Premier's Visit Mr8-8; Gift from Thailand 
Mri5-7; Ike for Biker, J18-8; ISO Poll 
Heavily for Ike N1-20; ooo gh First 
Woman Press Secretary Ap19-8, Recovers 
from Ileitis Overation S13-8; “Substitute” 
President Apl12-7; Wins Smashing Victory 
M15-7 
Flectoral College: see America Votes. ° 
Europe and European Unity: Unit My3. 
“All for One, One for All” Mr8-6; French 
Aim: “Eurafrica” F22-8; Supersalesman 
Monnet My3-5 


5 
Floods: Congressional Box Score $13-9; Flood 
in Barbourville, Ky. F15-5; Policies for 
Flood Victims S20-10 
France: Unit J18. Bibliography J4-8T; “All 
for One, One for All” Mré-6; Franco- 
American Friendship Campaign Ap5-5; 
Demure Duchess Ap19-9; Diplomats Get 
Around Mr15-7; Edouard Herriot, Ex-Pre- 
mier Dies Apl2-9; France & U. S. Cele- 
brate Lafayette Anniversary Mr8-9; French 











Aim: “Eurafrica” F22-8; Mollet’ Visits 
Eisenhower Mr8é-8; Saar Story (chart) 
J18-11; Vive La France! @25-9 


G—H 
Germany, West: Unit 025. Bibliography Oll- 
28T; “All for One, One for All” Mrs-6; 
Anastasia Loses Court lest F15-6; Conant 
Resigns as U. S. Ambassador F8-9; Diplo- 
mats Get Around Mrl5-7; Mayor Has 
Border Party S27-10 
Ghana: (formerly Gold Coast) Is Born 
Mr22-8; New African Nation $13-8; Seth 
Kobla Anthony, Representative to U. N. 
for Ghana Ap5-7 
Good Citizens at Work: (Yanna Brandt) 
Adopt a Ship My3-19; A Home for a 
Friend (Kalmuks) 025-33; “Angels of Mer- 
cy’"’—Junior Division (nurses aides) My10- 
18; Class Come to Order Please! (Chicago) 
4p19-16; “Don’t Balk at ,Salk!” (Ari- 
zona) J18-16; Exploring Sea-Five Fathoms 
Down! (New York) S$13-21; Fire Fighters 
(Minneapolis) 018-11; “For All the World’s 
Children” (UNICEF) 04-20; For Teen- 
Agers Only—Bank Fund (Chicago: Mr8-16; 
Going, Going, Gone! (Auction) ,(Colo.) 
Ap12-18; Junior Village (Washington, D.C.) 
Mri-9; In Search of Sponsors (Ohio) F15- 
15; Into the Wild BlueeYonder (Texas) 
Mr15-5; Library on Wheels! (Texas) D6- 
18; Morals and nners (Minnesota) 
Ap26-15; On the Beam! (Minneapolis) F22- 
48; Operation Conservation! (Michigan 
Bay Scouts) F8-12; Public Officiais-for a 
Day! (New York) Ap5-17; Santa Claus 
Is a Teen-Ager (Detroit) D13-19; Sharing 
Know-How (New Orleans,, La.) Fi-17; 
Sky-Watch! (New Hampshire) J11-19; 
‘Treen-Age Movie Makers (Hancock, N. Y.} 
N8-16; Teen-Agee Vote Drive Hits Peak 
N1-17; Wanted for Adoption (Camp Fire 
Girls) Mr22-16; Wel-come-inn—Teen Center 
(Nebraska) J4-19; Wildlife Finds True 
Friends (New York) S27-14; With the Ac- 
celerators —It's Safety First My17-18; Young 
Farmers Match Wits (Kansas) WN29-24; 
Youth Joins Election Parade $20-20 
Great Britain: see also Cyprus.,Unit J11. 
Bibliography D13-10T; *Bermuda Confer- 
Ap5-7; Dan Cupid Protests Amber 
Lights O25-8e Duke Is a Prince 
Mr8-6; Fenee;Mender Macmillan? F1-7; 
High Fezzes Greet Princess Margaret 018- 
6: How Indefinite Can You Get? 813-13; 
Mechanical Hands by Atomic Energy 
Mr22-9; Prime Ministers of Nine Com- 
1onwealth® Meet S13-8; Queen Elizabeth 


ence 
Street 


II ,.of Britain J11-5; Revamps Defenses 


Ap19-6 ° 

Greece: Crown Prince Constantine N8-6; 
Three Views on Cyprus $13-19 

Highways: see also Driving, Safety, Traffic. 
Congressional Box Score $13-9; Happy 
Highway, U. S. 70 J18-9; *Highways to 
Future 018-12; Indiana Turnpike Now 
Ready O4-8; One-Way Traffic for 48 011-8 

Hungary: see also Soviet Satellites. Ameri- 
cans Help J18-9; Bars “Crusade” Post- 
mark Apl2-8; Chunk of Stalin F22-11; 
Four Youths Escape eThrough Iron Cur- 
tain O4-6; Freedom Fighter, Irwin Mol- 
nar, Gets “Hep” to American Jazz J18-9; 
He Filed to Freedom (Kathleen Willis 
Blakey) Apl2-16; How Wide the “Open 
Door’? (immigration) F22-12; Nagy o‘Kid- 
napped” D6-8; New Hope for Refugees? 
J4-6; “Operation Mercy” (U. S. flies refu- 
gees to U. S.) D6-8; Revolt .N8-7, NB-9., 
N29-7; “They Don’t Believe Us!” D13-7; 
U. S. Presents Check to U. N. for Relief 
D13-9 2 

I 

iceland: Thaws on U. S. J4-8 

Immigration: Congressional Box Score $13- 
9; How Wide the “Open Door”? F22-12 

India: Unit Ap5. Bibliography, Mr1-6T; Am- 
bassadors Light Lamps at Germany's Au- 
tumn Fair N1-9; Annexes Kashmir F8-7; 
Biggest Free Election Mr8-7; Decimal Daze 
in India Ap12-9; Ike, Nehru Confer J4-7; 
Nehru to Visit U. S. D6-9; Turns Down 
U. N. Police Force F15-5; 200,000 “Un- 
touchables” Converted N1-8; U. S. No 
“Indian Giver” $20-8 

Indians, American: Betty Goulais of Canada 
Given Education Fund 011-9; Happy High- 
way, U. S. 70 J18-9; Harvest Ritual, South 
Carver, Mass. N15-10 

Indonesia: Unit Ap12. Bibliography Mr8-16T; 
“Democracy” Mr8-7; Revolt Shakes Indo- 
nesia (map) J11-7; 


2 


Industry: Youth in Industry (Hillside, N. J.) 
My 10-26 

Institute of Student Opinion (ISO): Amer- 
ica’s High Schoolers Have $7 Billion a 
Year to Spend N1-8; Poll Goes Heavily 
for Ike N1-20; Vote Here for President 
(Poll No. 26) S29-36 

Integration: Bus Integration Begins J18-7; 
Bus Segregation, Voided N29-8; Integra- 
tion Moves On 018-7 

International Conferences: Mend Anglo-U. S. 
Relations at Bermuda Ap5-7 

International Geop.y..cal Year (IGY): see 
also Science. Unit F15. Bibliography J11-6T; 
Dr. Joseph Kap!an, U. S. Chairman for 
IGY F15-3; Exploring Planet Earth F15-10; 
IGY’s Antarctic Adventure F15-12; Out 
of this World F15-9; Scout Richard Lee 
Chappell to Go to Antarctic $13-13; Winds, 
Currents, and Cosmic Rays F15-13 

Iran: Manouchehr Eghbal, New Premier 
Ap19-8 5 

Iraq: Young Arab Kings: Feisal & Hussein 
F1-5 

Ireland: New Irish Star, Siobhan McKenna 
J18-5; Re-elects Eamon de Valera Prime 
Minister Mr22-9 

Israel: see also Middle East. Man with a 
Mission, Premier David Ben-Gurion F1-5 

Italy: “All for One, One for All” Mr®8-6; 
Clare Boothe Luce, Interview and Resig- 
nation S$13-5, D6-7; German “Italians” Ask 
Autonomy O18-8 


J—K—-L ; 

Japan: Unit Mr8. Bibliography F8-10T; Au- 
tumn Festival 018-9; Boy Scouts of Japan 
N29-9; Edward K. Fujii Quote N1-9; Em- 
peror Hirohito Mré-5; Joins U. N. J4-8; 
New Premier, Tanzan Ishibashi J4-8; New 
Premier Nobusuke Kishi Mr8-8; Russia, 
Japan End “War” O11-7; Sailors on Car- 
rier Lexington Guests at Tea 04-9; Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, Former Foreign Minister, Dies 
F8-9; Voyaging Village D6-6 

Jordan: see also Middle East. Israel-Jordan 
Tinderbox 025-6; Elections N1-8; Two 
Young Arab Kings: Feisal and Hussein 
F1-5 

Juvenile Delinquency: Newspaper Discon- 
tinues Use of ‘““‘Teen-Age”’ in Crime Stories 
04-9; Does Rock 'n’ Roll Musie Spark Un- 
rest? S27-10 

Kashmir: India Annexes Kashmir F8-7 

Key to Understanding World: News: U. S. 
and World Affairs Annual (special section 
018-Part IT) 

Kenya: Mau Mau's End N29-8 , 

Korea: Unit N8. Bibliography 025-6T; 
American G.I. Helps Korean Orphans 
D6-6: Dr. Syngman Rhee, President of 
Korea N8-5; Kim Il Sung, Premier of 
Northern Korea N8-5; President Rhee 
Adopts Son Apl2-9; “Uncrackable” Dr. 
Rhee N8-5 

Labor: AFL-CIO Suspends Dave Beck 
Apl2-8; Coal-Up from Down 018-6; Dock 
Strike Stopped D6-8; Labor vs. Racketeers 
F22-9; Probe Labor-Rackets Link Ap5-8; 
Steel Workers Strike S13-8; Victor Riesel, 
Case of the Acid Thrower S20-9 

Latin America: Free Trade Zone Mr15-8; 
Inter-American Unity Ap19-8; 19 Presidents 
Sign Declaration of Panama $13-8 


M—N . 


*Math Marathon (Toledo, 


ematics: 

Ohio) 018-15 

Mayflower: Sails Again 04-8; Ap5-18 

Mexico: Unit My1l7. Bibliography Ap26-8T; 
Cortines, President My17-7; Man of Music 
—Carlos Chavez Ap26-5 

Middle East: Unit Fl. *Storm Over Suez $13- 
12; Israel-Jordan Tinderbox 025-6; Israeli 
Forces Invade Egypt N8-7; Storm Over 
Egypt @map) N15-7; U. N. Police Force 
in Egypt N29-6; Uncertainty N29-6; Choked 
Suez Turns Off Oil D6-7; Syria-New Red 
Puppet? D6-7; *Ike Offers Mid-East Plan 
318-6; Rebuilding in Middle East J18-6; 
Two Arab Kings, Feisal and Hussein F1-5; 
Mid-East Round-up F1-6; Middle East 
Muddle F1-10; Middle East in Miniature 
(pictorial) F1-12; *On Borrowed Time F1-14; 
Turning Point (Eisenhower Doctrine) 
F1-16; U. N. and Middle East Trouble F8-9, 
F15-6, Mri-7, Mr8-7, Mr15-6, Ap5-7; U. S.- 
Saudi Agreement F22-8; Oil Troubles Bub- 
ble F22-10; Still Snarled Mri-5; Solution 
Near? Mr8-7; Israel OKs Withdrawal Mr15- 
6; Senate Acts on Eisenhower “Doctrine” 
Mr15-6; U. N. Ends Historic Session Mr22- 


13-T 


7; Still Muddled Mr22-7; “Marks Time” 
Ap5-7; Egypt Offers Suez Plan Apl2-7; 
Test Aqaba Gulf Passage (map) Apl9-6 

Morocco: Unit J4. Bibliography D6-8T; Sul- 
tan Mohammed V (Ruler) J4-5; U. S. 
Yields Rights 018-6 

National Defense: *Size and Equipment of 
Our Armed Forces S20-11 

Natural Resources: Congressional Box Score 
$13-9 

Netherlands: 
Mr8-6; Rare Bible N1-9 

Nicaragua: Samoza Succeeds Samoza O11-7 

North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO): 
*Boost for NATO: Strengthen Western 
Alliance J4-7; Iceland Thaws on U. S 
J4-8; New Chief, Gen. Lauris Norstad D6-9; 

North Viet Nam: Ho Chi Minh, Dictator 
N15-6 

Norway: Red “Scare Offensive” Ap12-8 


“All for One, One for All” 


O-P 

Oil: Middle East Muddie F!1-10; 
Bubble F22-10 

Olympics: see Australia 

Pakistan: Unit Mr22. Bibliography F22-6T; 
A-mer-i-can, Not Amir-Khan N1-8; India- 
Pakistan Fight Flood S20-8; New Prime 
Minister, Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy 
$27-8, Mr22-5 

Philippine Islands: Unit Mrl. Bibliography) 
F1-8T; Bohlen, New U. S. Ambassado 
Apl2-7; Carlos Garcia, Head of Govern- 
ment Ap2-7; President Magsaysay Mr1-4 

Poland: see also Russian Satellites. Asks U.S 
Aid Mri-6; Defy Kremlin Rulers N1-6; 
“Iron Discipline” for Poles N15-9; Mis- 
sion to Moscow N29-7; “Nays” Starti« 
Parliament Mr8-8; “Peace” in Poland N8- 
9; Poles “Vote” for Reds Fl-7; Poznan 
Rioters on Trial S13-8, O11-6; Verdict at 
Poznan 025-8 

Presidential Campaign and Elections. see 
also America Votes, Good Citizens at 
Work, Battle Pages. *Agriculture S$13-10; 
*Business O4-10, *Candidates’ Health N1- 
16, *Civil Rights 018-10, *Foreign Policy 
025-10, *National Defense S20-11, *Power 
Oll1-10, *Prosperity S$27-13; Campaigns 
Builds Steam S27-8; *Campaign Poli- 
tics—How Young Citizens Can Judge 
Issues (August Heckscher) 025-34; *Chi- 
cago and San Francisco: Tale of Two 
Cities S13-11; Elections and Next Four 
Years (chart) N29-17; *Hardest Job in 
the World—Presidency S27-16; Ike Wins 
Smashing Victory N15-7; ISO Poll Goes 
Heavily for Ike N1-20; More Voters, More 
Votes? 018-8; 1957 Inaugural Medal J11-6; 
Taking Count (Rhode Island Mixup) J18-7; 
*Teen-Age Vote Drive Hits Peak (Good 
Citizens at Work) Ni-17; TV and Cam- 
paign S27-44; “Voice” Covers Elections 
025-7; Vote-Getters at Work 04-8; *Vote 
Here for President (ISO Poll No. 26 ) S13- 
30; Youth Joins Election Parade (chart) 
$20-21 

Puerto Rico: Governor Luis Munoz Marin 
on Reading and Writing O18-9; Woman 
Mayor of San Juan (Dona Felisa Rincon 
de Gautier) 025-5 


Troubies 


R—S 

Refugees: see also Hungary. Home for a 
Friend (Good Citizens at Work) 025-33 

Republican Party: see also Presidential Cam- 
paign. Ringmaster, Leonard Wood Hall 
S27-6 

Rockets: Jimmy Blackmon, Future Scien- 
tist 04-9; 24 Nations Discuss Space Rock- 
ets S27-8 

Russia: See Soviet Russia. 

Saar: *Agreement Is Final O11-6; Why Saar 
Is Important (chart) J18-11 

Safety: see also Driving, Highways, Traffic. 
Automobile, No. 1 Killer Mré-8; Praise 
for Young Drivers Mr22-9; “Wheels for 
Safety Club” Encourages Safe Driving 
Mr22-6; With the Accelerators—It's Safety 
First! (Jackson, Mich.) My17-18 

Satellites: see also Rockets. Snagging Sate!- 
lites J11-9; U. S. to Track Man-Made 
Moons $20-10 

Saudi Arabia: King Saud and President 
Confer F15-4; Pat for a Prince (U.S. Pres- 
ident and Prince Mashhur—F15-4; U. S.- 
Saudi Agreement F22-8 

Scholastic Awards: Art-My17-20; Photogra- 
phy-My17-24; Writing-Sleepy Hollow Land 
(Exposition by Jane Ellen Henshaw (De- 
troit, Mich.) My17-22 





14-T 


Science: see also International Geophysical 
Year. Ant Invasion Sweeps North Apl2-6; 
Atomic Battery F15-7; Camera Eyes Ocean 
Floor $27-9; Charting Jet Stream (chart) 
Mr15-9; Depths of Pacific Explored 025-8; 
Diamonds Mr1-8; Drifting Continents D6- 
6; Electrical Plug Clocking Device $20-10; 
Electronic Pilot Mri5-9; Gregory Thomp- 
son Wins Prize in “Scientist of Tomor- 
row” S27-10; He Chases Butterflies for 
Science (James G. Cummins) 025-36; Man 
Made Fish J11-9; Men or Machines? J11-8: 
Machines Far Ahead of Men J11-8; Mineola 
(N. Y¥.) Students Make Cyclotron D6-6; 
*Open House for Young Scientists D6-16; 
Putting Atom on Payroll Ap5-6; Robot 
Brains F1-9; *Science in Your Future 
(special insert) D6-19; Science Wizard 
Joseph “Steve” Allen, 15 Operates TV Re- 
pair Business in Calif. D6-6; Sunspots F15- 
7; TV Bogey F15-7; TV Waves Level 
Mountains Api2-6; Unhappiness Pills Mrl- 
8; West Wind (westerlies) F1-9 

Soviet Russia see also Hungary, Poland. Unit 
O04. Bibliography S27-16T; Blood for Free 
Startles Reds S27-9; Boston Symphony 
Wins Praise S27-9; Fall of an Idol, Stalin 
$13-8; First Miaimum Wage Law S27-9; 
Hat-Snatching Episodes 025-8; Hats Went 
to Her Head-Nina Ponomareva S20-8; In 
Stalin’s Shoes-Nikita Khrushchev 04-5; In 
the No. 2 Slot; Nikolai Bulganin O4-5; In- 
vited to U. S. Presidential Election O11-8; 
Japan-Russia End “War” 011-7; Liewellyn 
E. Thompson, Jr. U. S. Ambassador Ap12- 
7; Mission to Moscow N29-7; Molotov Gets 
Two New Posts D6-9; New Red “Peace 
Plan N29-7; Poles Defy Kremlin Rulers 
N1-5; Red Atom Curtain Blasted S20-8; 
Reds Accept Election Invite 018-8; Red 
Tower of Babel? 018-8; Reds Revive Stal- 
inism? J18-8; Red ‘Scare Offensive’ Ap12- 
8: Russo-Chinese Red Duet 04-5; Shepi- 
lov Out, Gromyko In Mri-5; Soviet New 
Look (letters to Editor) D6-9; Syria: New 
Red Puppet? D6-7; Vast Unrest Plagues 
Reds J11-6 

Soviet Satellites: Wnit O11. Bibliography 
S27-16T; *How Wide the “Open Door’’? 
(chart) F22-12; Poland Rioters on Trial 
O11-6; Vast Unrest Plagues Reds J11-6 

Segregation: See Integration. 

Social Security: Congressional 
$13-9 

South Viet Nam: Ngo 
dent N15-6 

Special Sections: America Votes S27; Ca- 
reers F22; Congress at Work F8; Key to 
Understanding World News 018-Part II 

Sudan: Unit D13. Bibliography, N29-12T 

Suez Canal. see also Middle East. Unit 
Egypt S20. Egypi’s Leader, Gamal Abdel 
Nasser S20-7; *Choke Tightens (map) 
S27-7; Suez Canal Users’ Association and 
the U. N. 04-7: U. N. Hears Suez Charges 
Oll-7; Six Suez Po'‘nts OK'd 0O25-7: 
Choked Suez Turns Off Oil D6-7: *Mid- 
East Tangle Tightens Suez D13-6; English, 
French Pull Out D13-7; Suez Clearance 
Begins J4-6; Oil Troubles Bubble F22-10: 
Egypt Offers Suez Plan Apl2-7 

Syria: see also Middle East. New Red Pup- 
pet? D6-7 


Box Score 


Dinh Diem, Presi- 


T 
Television: Letters to Editor D13-18, J11-2, 
Mr1-22, Mr22-30, Ap5-29, Apl9-20, Ap26- 
30; Quiz Masters F22-10; Scholastic Editor 


Constitution—“Substitute” 


vs. TV Champ Mrl-7; TV Bogey F15-7; TV 
and Presidential Campaign S27-44; TV 
Waves Level Mountains Api2-6; *To Pay 
or Not to Pay (Pay TV) S20-18 

Thailand: Unit Mri5. Bibliography F15-12T; 
Gift for U. S. President Mri5-7; Jam Ses- 
sion (Phumiphon Aduldet, Benny Good- 
man) J4-8; Phumiphon Aduldet, King 
Mr15-5; Thailand Magic F22-11 

Tunisia: Unit J4. Bibliography D6-8T; Habib 
Bourguiba, Premier J4-5 

Turkey: *Three Views on Cyprus Question 
$13-19 


U 

United Nations: see a.so Mida.e wast. Unit 
D6. Bibliography N15-12T; Algeria's Prob- 
lem F15-5, Mri-/; Japan Joins U. N. J4-8; 
Life at U. N. (interview with Helen Hart- 
man) D6-15; “Little U. N.” Meets in New 
Hampshire 025-8; Middle East Trouble 
F8-9, F15-6, Mri-7, Mr8-7, Mri5-6, Ap5-7; 
Peacemaker in a Strife-torn Worid D6-10; 
Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand N29- 
6; Senators Briefed N29-6; Specialized 
Agencies D6-12; Other Principal Organs 
D6-14; World's No. 1 Civil Servant (Dag 
Hammarskjold) D6-5 

General Assembly—Ends 
Mr22-7 

Emergency Force 
Down Plan F15-5; 
East Ji8-6 

United Nations Children's Fund (UNICEF) 
—For All the World's Children 04-20 

Security Council—Hears Suez Charges O1l- 
7; Six Suez Points OK'd 025-7 

World Health Organization (WHO)—Dr 
“Carioca”—Director General of WHO D6- 
5; WHO in Guatemala D6-12 

United States: Air Force—Around World in 
45 Hours Fl-6; Careers in Air Force 
(special section) F22-25; New Program for 
ROTC Cadets F8-9; New “Tilt” Wing 
Plane Mr8-6; “Over-the-Shoulder” Bombs 
Nl-7; Parachutist Makes Polar History 
D6-9; Pilot Breaks Previous Altitude Rec- 
ord 04-8 

Army—Caissons Go Rolling No More F15-6; 
Finds Few Drill Absentees N29-8; Facing 
Military Service? (special section) Mr15- 
17; Limits Drinking Mri-7; Offers Jimmy 
Blackmon Job After College 04-9; Wil- 
son Cuts Down Disputes Between Differ- 
ent Branches D13-7; Women’s Army Corps 
Fashions Mr22-8 

Census—Reports School Enrollment Climbs 
F22-11 

Coast Guard—Donald L. Roulston Wins 
Commendation for Bravery Mr22-6 

Congress—Budget, F1-8, Al9-7; *Congress 
and States $27-32; Box Score $13-9; 85th 
Congress J4-16; *Congress at Work (spe- 
cial section) F8; Gets Teen Views Ap5-8; 
Eisenhower Asks for Drought Aid F1-8; 
Eisenhower's Economic Report F8-7; Ike 
Signs Middle East Doctrine Mr22-8; In- 
vestigates Oil Troubles F22-10; Pension 
for Ex-Presidents? F15-6; Senate Acts on 
“Doctrine” Mr15-6; Senate Heroes Ap19-8; 
“Substitute” President Apl2-7 

President Ap12-7 

Defense—*Congressional Box Score S13-9; 
Guard Dispute Ends Mri5-8; Reserves Not 
Yet Ready S27-7; *Size and Equipment of 
Armed Forces $20-11 


Historic Session 


(UNEF)—India Turns 
Rebuilding in Middle 


Economy—Boom Keeps Rolling (charts) F8- 


7; *Buy Now, Pay Later-Credit J11-16; 


Earned, Spent, saved More in '56 Mr22-6; 
Installment Buying J11-16; ‘*Prosperity 
$27-13; *Power O11-10 

Executive—see Eisenhower, 
Campaign. 

Foreign Aid: Gets OK Mr22-8; Helps Hun- 
gry India S20-8; We Continue to Aid Tito 
N1-8 

History—Alexander Hamilton . Builder 
of a Nation J11-20; Eisenhower Uses 
Washington’s Trowel J18-8; Irish Honor 
Hero, Commodore John Barry S$27-9; John 
Berry Discovers Rare Old Coins NI1-9; 
Mayflower Sails Again! Ap5-18 

Income Tax—‘“The Ides of April” Api2-19 

Marines—McKeon’'s Sentence Reduced 025-8 

Navy—Ranger Launched O11-8; Sailors on 
Carrier Lexington Japanese Tea Guests 
04-9 

Population-——Go West Young Men N1-8; U. S. 
Population Hits 170,000,000 M1-7 

Post Office—*Congressional Box Score §13- 
9; Postmaster General Cuts Postal Service 
Ap19-8 

Production—Hits All-Time Peak $20-12 

State Department—*Battle Page 025-10; Ike, 
Nehru Confer J4-7; Mend Anglo-U. S. Re- 
lations Ap5-7; New Nations in Africa J4- 
10 

Supreme Court—Brennan Joins High Court 
011-8; Earl Warren, Journeying Jurist 
O11-5: Judge Minton Retiring S27-9; Jus- 
tice Reed Retires F15-6; Pro Football Afoul 
of Law Mr15-7; Whittaker New Associate 
Justice Mri5-8, Mr22-7 

Units: America Votes S27; Australia N29; 
Britain Jil; Burma Apl9; Canada My10; 
Careers F22; Cevlon Ap26; China N1; Con- 
gress at Work F8; Cyprus S13; Egypt S20; 
Euronean Unity My3; France J18; Ger- 
manv O25; India Ap5; Indonesia Apl2; 
In*t~ notional Geophysical Year F15; Ja- 
pan Mr8; Key to World News O18; Korea 
N8: Mexico My17; Middle East F1; Moroc- 
co 4; Olympics N29; Pakistan Mr22; 
Philiopines Mri; Soviet Russia 04; Soviet 
Sate'lites O11; Sudan D13; Thailand Mr15: 
Tunisia J4; United Nations D6; Viet Nam 
N15 


Presidential 


v-Y 

Viet Nam: Unit N15. Bibliography N1-8T; 
Dr. Thomas A. Dooley Returns S27-10; 
Double View (maps) N15-11 

Voice of America: Covers Elections 025-7; 
Voices of Capitalism N1-8 

Voting: see also America Votes, Presidential 
Campaign, How to Vote, Play by Play S27- 
32; More Voters, More Votes? 018-8; Vote- 
Getters at Work 04-8; Who Votes and 
Why (map) 827-38; Youth Joins Election 
Parade (chart) S20-20 

Your Career: see also Careers. Special In- 
sert F22. Apply Here! F22-20; Careers in 
a Nutshell F22-17; Charting Your “Road 
Ahead” for Business World F22-24; Chart- 
ing Your “Road Ahead” for College F22- 
23; Chief Job Fields F22-14; Fine Future 
in Air Force F22-25; More Information, 
Please! F22-43; Test Your Own Career 
Aptitude F22-41 

Yugoslavia: Unit, Soviet Satellites O11. Bib- 
liography O4-12T; Few Words Too Much 
(Freedom of Speech) J4-8; Tito, Josip 
Broz, 011-5; Tito Back in Doghouse Mr8- 
8; Tito Cancels Visit to U. S. F15-4; *Tug- 
of-War for Titoland O11-15; We Con- 
tinue to Aid Tito N1-8 





Scholastic Teacher Index 


Sept. 13, 1956—May 17, 1957 


Note: Letters indicate month (S-Sept., 
O-Oct., N-Nov., D-Dec., J-Jan., F-Feb., Mr- 
Mar., Ap-Apr., My-May). The first figure in- 
dicates the date of issue. The number after 
the dash refers to the page number: Ex- 
ample: S20-8T means Sept. 20, page 8T. 
of Teacher Edition. Because of space limita- 
tions, only a small portion of the many out- 
standing articles could be indexed. 


A-B-C 


Aid for Education: see also Federal Aid. 
Connecticut Governor Asks State Aid 
F1-2T; Indiana Council of Teachers 
Le Ask for Increased State Aid 

America Votes: see Presidential Election. 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT): 
Drive for Collective Bargaining Rights 
S27-3T; Tenure Report D6-4T 

American Library Association (ALA): 
= Convention in Miami Beach $20- 
6T 

Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development (ASCD): 1957 Con- 
vention Ap5-1T 

Audio-Visual: Audio Fair 025-2T; Broad- 
casting for — (Vera Falconer) F1l- 
10T; Protests ithdrawing Teaching 
Film Custodians Films from School 
Circulation (etter) $20-6T; Recordin 
Contest O11-4T; Use a Student A- 
Squad (Fred Winston) F15-10T; Using 
Opaque Projectors N1-9T 

American Association of School Adminis- 
tors (AASA): Atlantic City Conven- 
tion Report Mr8-1T 

Brownell, Samuel: U. S. Commissioner of 
Education Now Supt. in Detroit $20-1T 

Capitalism: Dollars and Morals 025-1T; 
Young Capitalists F8-1T 

Citizenship: see also Social Studies. Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation Promotes 
Good Election Citizenship $20-11T 

Civics: see also Social Studies. Licking 
Civic Apathy (Edwin R. Carr) F15-16-T 

Claxton, Philander: Former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education Dies at 94 F1-4T 

Colleges and Universities: see Higher 


Education. 

Communism: “Burlap Bag” (Ohio) F8- 
4T;: Facts S27-4T; Teacher-Informers 
N29-3T 

Conant, Dr. James B.: Two Year Study 
of U. S. Secondary Education (inter- 
view by Kenneth M. Gould) Myl10-1T 

Council for Basic Education: Purposes of 
New Organization N29-3T 

Current Affairs: see also Social Studies. 
Classroom Magazines Make Teaching 
Current Affairs Easier (Harry H. Rigg) 
F15-15T 


D-E-F 

Delinquency: see Discipline. 

Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals (DESP.): Convention Report 
Ap19-3T 

Derthick, Lawrence G.: New U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education D13-2T 

Discipline: Chaos or Control? (Marilyn 
Spence) D6-10T; Corporal Punishment 
in Schools N15-1T; “Disturbed” Stu- 
dents Mr1-4T; Minn. Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers Cut Down Delin- 
quency J18-4T: NEA’s Pupil Behavior 
Report O11-3T; Reason Many Teachers 
Leaving Profession N1-2T; School Dis- 
cipline (NEA Research Div. report) 
S20-4T; Treat "Em Rough (Indianap- 
olis) N15-1T; “Uneducables” N8-1T; 
Mri5-4T; War on Delinquency F15-4T 

Educational TV (ETV): see also Televi- 
sion, Educational. Asia TV Courses N1- 
1T; Birthday Gift J4-1T; oe 
for Keeps (Vera Falconer) F1-10T; 
ETV Programs Set (in American Gov- 
ernment, mathematics, music) F8-5T; 
ETV: Success or Starvation? Report of 


Harvard’s Summer Conferences (P. D. 
Hazard) S27-30T; Learning by TV Mrl- 
4T; Syndicated Teacher N8-2T; Teach- 
ers on Film F23-1T; TV: America’s 
Educational Giant (Constance Warren) 
04-8T; TV vs. Teacher Mr8-3T; Try 
TV “Live” (classrooms) F1-6T 

English: see also NCTE. Accent on Drama 
Ap26-3T; Deep Are the Ruts of ae 
pas (Wilbur Willey) S20-14T; 
Do Your Ears Burn? (English Usage) 
F15-2T; Language Arts in Secondary 
School (special report) N15-10T; Role 
of Literature in English (Paul Farmer) 
D13-6T: Three Tiers for the Bard 
(Shakespeare) N29-4T: Why Study 
English? (survey) J4-1T 

Federal Aid to Education: Compromise 
Bill? (NEA Proposals) J4-1T: Dead 
S20-1T; Ike’s School Program F15-1T; 
NEA Convention Discusses Fate of Bill 
$20-1T; Outlook for Federal Aid (Leon- 
ard Buder ), My17-2T; Presidential Stand 
on Federal Aid N1-1T; F1-1T: Aplg- 
1T; Federal Aid Resolution at DESP 
Convention Apl19-1T; U. S. Aid Eyed 
Mr8-1T 

Films and Filmstrips (Vera Falconer): 
Atoms for the Social S‘udies D6-9T; 
Broadcasting for Keeps F1-10T; Films 
for Good Citizenship Mr22-7T: Films 
on Money and Banking Mr8-9T; First 
Group of MGM School Classics S20- 
3T: Folk Dances on Film N15-13T: Na- 
tional Films Awards (annual) My3- 
12T: National Filmstrip Awards Ap5-9T; 
16mm Feature Films (Vera Falconer) 
018-10T 


H-I-J 


Higher Education: College Costs (Ap26- 
3T; Price of Higher Education (special 
report) F8-1T 

History: see also Social Studies. George 
B. iieson, Jr. Discusses New Service 
Center for History Teachers D13-3T; 
Historians View of the Mass Media (in- 
terview with Richard Hofstadter by 
Patrick Hazard) F1-5T; Searchlights on 
History (Richard J. Hurley) Mr15-17T 

Industry: Industry Spreads the Welcome 
Mat (Peter Cardozo) Mri-7T 

Integration: Big Stories of 1956 J4-1T; 
Clinton Trial Set J4-1T; D. C. Integra- 
tion J18-3T; Education for All 04-2T; 
Holds Writ Illegal (in Clinton, Tenn. 

tong 2. oe age Dispute) Mr22-2T; In 

the Schools (special report) O18-1T; 
Integration Report (Don Shoemaker), 
M17-1T; New York City Integration 
Mr22-1T; Report at NASSP Conven- 
tion Mr15-1T; Report by Virginius Dab- 
ney Mr15-1T; Ruling in Virginia F1-2T 

Journalism: How the Tape Recorder Can 
Make Your Students Newspapermen! 
(Stanley Asimov) J4-9T 

Juvenile Delinquency: see Discipline. 


K-L-M 

Kilpatrick, Wm. H.: Columbia Professor 
Celebrates 85th Birthday D6-2T 

Lewis, Norval B.: Your Loyal Opposi- 
tion F15-13T 

Mathematics: Gifted Students D6-1T; 
Most Hated Subject S27-1T; Univ. of 
Ill. Committee Granted Aid to Devise 
New Mathematics Courses $27-1T 


N-O-P 


National Assn. for Advancement of Col- 
ored People (NAACP): Criticized by 
Omer Carmichael Mr8-7T 

National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals (NASSP): Convention Re- 
port Mrl5-1T; What Do You Know 
About NASSP? F15-20T 

National Council of Social Studies 
(NCSS): Convention Report D13-1T; 
“What Do You Know About NCSS? 
N29-6T 

National Council of Teachers of English 
(NCTE): Convention Report D13-1T; 
New Book, English Language Arts for 
Secondary Schools N15-10T 

National Education Association (NEA): 
Martha Shull, Portland English Teach- 
er Heads NEA S20-1T; NEA Boos New 
Ruling on Teachers’ Taxes 04-1T; NEA 
Centennial (Martha Shull), My17-1T; 


15-T 


NEA’s First 100 Years (Spalding) My10- 
16T; Typical Teacher Report Ap26-2T; 
Utopia for Teachers on Colorado 
Ranch (National Vacation Center) 
N29-6T 

Pearson, Richard M.: 
millan Dies (photo) 

Physically Handicapped: 
All N29-1T 

Presidential Election: Education and Civ- 
il Rights Planks Coming Out of Polit- 
ical Conventions S20-6T; America Votes 
(resource list) S27-14T 


Pearson of Mac- 
Ap19-4T 
Education for 


R-S-T 

Reading: see also Books. Announcement 
ot I.R.A. Conference A26-1T; Better 
Readers for Our Times (excerpts from 
book) S$27-9T; Book-A-Week Habit 
(Dwight G. Stauffer) J4-6T; LR.A. Re- 
port S27-16T; Johnny’s Back (igno- 
rance of public afiairs) Mr8-4T; John- 
ny’s Books N15-1T; Johnny's Reading 
O11-2T; Machines That Help Us Read 
(Daniel S. Dramer) Mrl5-13T; Read- 
ing Research (C. C. Fries) D13-6T; 
Reading Trends D13-5T; Teaching Read- 
ing (John J. DeBoer) D13-5T; TV and 
Reading (Nancy Larrick) D13-6T; TV 
Book Shelf (Ithmer C. Wolfe) O11-17T 

Salaries: see also Teachers. Classroom 
Teachers’ Average Salaries (chart) 
J18-3T 

Schools: see a subjects. 

Shakespeare, illiam: Night with the 
Bard in Canada (Edgar Logan) Apl9- 
12T; Three Tiers for the Bard (William 
Fidone) N20-4T 

Social Studies: see also NCSS and spe- 
cific subjects. Accent on Asia (ASCD 
Convention) Ap5-1T; Adopt a ship N1- 
12T; Dollars and Morals 025-1T; Facts 
on Communism $27-4T; News ala Small 
Fry F1-4T; Searchlights on History 
(Richard J. Hurley) Mrl5-17T; Stu- 
dents Study School System in Indiana 
O11-4T; Using the Civicircle (chart) 
F22-12T; Young Capitalists F8-1T 

Study: 1957 World Guide to Summer 
Study Mr8-11T; Summer Workshops 
Mr8-17T; Study Tours Roundup F8-13T 

Teachers: see also Salaries. AFT Launches 
Drive for Collective Bargaining for 
Teachers S$27-3T: America’s Retired 
Teachers F8-2T; Board of Teachers Plan 
F22-2T; Correcting Papers No. 1 Teach- 
ing Load N29-3T: Fewer Teachers? (sur- 
vey by Raymond Walters, Univ. of Cin- 
cinnati) J4-2T; First Six Months Are 
the Toughest (Howard G. Spalding) 
N29-7T; Freedom to Teach 04-4T; Hero- 
ine Teacher (Mrs. Cora Beasley of Flat 
Rock, N. C.) Mr22-1T; Informers N29- 
3T; Jean Hixson, (Akron, Ohio) First 
Teacher to Break Through Sound Bar- 
rier (Photo) Apl19-1T; Longer School 
Year? N29-1T; Mathematics Most Hated 
Subject for Teachers S27-1T; Men 
Teachers N15-2T; Missing Teacher, 
Julia Wenner Davis F8-1T: So You're 
a New Teacher (Donald B. Elwell) N1- 
10T; Standards Rise in Alabama, N15- 
5T; Tax Allowance for Summer Courses? 
Ap26-1T; Taxes 04-1T; Teacher-Interns 
Mr22-2T;: Teacher Supply Going Up, 
My3-1T; Teachers and the Election 
$20-11T; Teachers’ Lot O25-1T; TV 
Teachers 04-1T: Transfer Plan F22-1T: 
2 x 4 Teacher (Prof. Ole Sand) D13-3T; 
Typical Teacher Ap26-2T; Wanted: 
Teachers J18-1T 

Teaching Aids: Where to Find it $27-17T 

Television: see also Educational TV 
(ETV). Listenables and Lookables: see 
weekly issues. Asia TV Course N1-1T: 
Book Shelf (Ithmer C. Wolfe) O11-17T: 
Call to Freedom (Henry Salomon-TV’'s 
Project 20) J4-12T; Teleguides: Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer N’5-15T; Christ- 
mas Carol D13-18T; Cinderella (Fred- 
erick S. Kiley) Mr22-8T: Great War 
(Myles M. Platt) O4-13T: Correction 
on Great War N1-6T: Lark, The (Wi'- 
liam Sullivan) F1-9T; Lee at Gettvs- 
burg (Henry B. Maloney) J18-6T; Man 
and Superman (Henry B. Maloney) 
04-14T;: Old Lady Shows Her Meda's 
D13-18T; Our Friend the Atom J4-14T 
Our Mr. Sun N15-4T; There Shall Be 
No Night (Patrick and Mary Hazard) 
Mr15-10T 









All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


WEDNESDAY MAY 15 


7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Disneyland: “Antarc- 
tica—Past and Present.” A documentary 
of South Polar exploration leading to 
and including the current United States 
inquiry of Navy Task Force 43. 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Twentieth Century 
Fox Hour: “The Great American Hoax” 
is a comedy about an aging man who 
decides to resist his automatic retire- 
ment at 65. 1. What is the popular Ameri- 
can image of old age? How do we ro- 
manticize it? How do we really feel 
about it? Give evidence from advertise- 
ments, movies, television, news stories, 
personal experience. 2. What do the 
terms “automatic retirement” and “com- 
pany policy” really mean? Give other 
examples of business language that 
evade personal contact and individual 
responsibility. Is such evasion good, 
bad, necessary? 3. Is John Hodges’ re- 
volt credible? Is his impersonation or 
its motivation convincing? 4. Compare 
this play with Elmer Rice’s “The Adding 
Machine” for technique, point of view, 
social criticism, credibility of resolution. 
For related materials, see Today, May 
17 and 24, and Home, May 22. 


THURSDAY MAY 16 


3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: A 
film adaptation of Charlotte Bronte’s 
“Jane Eyre,” the orphaned girl who, 
after becoming a teacher and governess 
at mysterious Thornfield, inherits a for- 
tune and marries happily. 

700 p.m. (ABC-TV) Mickey Mouse Club: 

Danish Foreign Correspondent. 

9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Bold Journey: “Coral 
Reef,” underwater study of sea life in 
the Bahama Islands. 

(CBS-TV) Playhouse 90: Polly Bergen 
a the toast and torchbearer of 

oaring Twenties in “Helen 
Morgan.” Another angle of vision on the 
1920’s is next week's play based on a 
Scott Fitzgerald story, “Winter Dreams,” 
about a young man’s drive towards 
business success. 


uo 


FRIDAY MAY 17 


7:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Today: Employment 
in America, Part IV. Jobs for Women. 
May 24: Jobs for High School Graduates. 

10:30 p.m. (ABC) Middle East Conference: 
A major address by Admiral Arleigh A. 
Burke, Chief of Naval Operations, be- 
fore a national conference sponsored 
by the Dallas Council on World Affairs 


and “Newsweek 
SATURDAY MAY 18 
11:00 a.m. (CBS-TV) Susan’s Show: Pop- 


ular 12-year-old Chicago TV star Susan 
Heinkel brings program to network. 


SUNDAY MAY 19 


12 noon (CBS-TV) Let’s Take a Trip: In- 
dianapolis Speedway. From the pit area, 
a view of speed trials and a fast over- 
haul; with Pat Flaherty, last year’s win- 
ning racer. May 26: Railroad Barges on 
New York’s East River. June 9: Tennis, 
with Vic Seixas, Davis Cup player. 
June 16: Roadbuilding, a visit to the 
construction site of the connecting link 


between the New York Thruway and 
the Garden State Parkway. 

4:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Project Twenty: 
“Three, Two, One — Zero.” Henry 
Salomon’s documentary on the atomic 
age. June 17: A repeat of “Nightmare in 
Red,” a dramatic study of the rise of 
Communism. (See “Teleguide” in Oct. 
6, 1955 issue of “Scholastic Teacher.” 
(CBS-TV) This Is Defense: A special 





Ben Franklin appears in “Liberty Story” 
on Disneyland, May 29, over ABC-TV. 


hour-long broadcast of the massive joint 
military exercises by the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, Marine Corps and Coast 
Guard at Andrews Air Force Base near 
Washington, D.C. This is the largest of 
the “open houses” being held at mili- 
tary establishments throughout the na- 
tion as part of “Armed Forces Day.” 
Military equipment is demonstrated. 
4:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Medical Horizons: 
Treatment of burns, Brooke Army Med- 


ical Center, Fort Sam Houston, Tex 
MONDAY MAY 20 
9:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Martha Rountree’s 
Press Conference: NEA President 


Martha A, Shull has just announced 
that Miss Rountree’s interview show 
will originate from the National Educa- 
tion Association’s Centennial conven- 
tion on June 30th. On this program, 12 
reporters ask an influential guest ques- 
tions on important public issues. The 
show prides itself on its policy of not 
baiting or debating with its guests. The 
reporters are after understanding, not 
Monday morning headlines. 
10:05 p.m. (NBC) Conversation: “Unde- 
served Oblivion,” about historical figures 
who deserve more fame than history 
has given them, with Henry Steele 
Commager and Bruce Catton. May 27: 
“Unflaming Youth,” with columnist Max 
Lerner and Girl Scout leader Dorothy 
C. Stratton. June 3: “Great People of 
the Twentieth Century,” with Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Sir Pierson Dixon. June 
10: “What’s Around the Corner?” with 
Harrison Brown, Science Editor of “The 
Saturday Review,” and Peter Drucker, 
author of “America’s Next Twenty 
Years.” June 17: “The Nation’s Capitol 
and the Nation’s Culture,” with Senator 
J. Wm. Fulbright, and Carleton Sprague 
Smith, New York Public Library. 


Notional Radio and TV pregrams by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 





WEDNESDAY MAY 22 


10:00 a.m. (NBC-TV) Home: Special Re- 
port on Manpower. Job discrimination 
against women over 40. Tie-in with May 
15th play, “The Great American Hoax, 
and “Today” series on job-hunting. 





WATCH FOR THESE: 


May 27 (CBS-TV) Studio One: Roger 
Hirson’s “The Weston Strain” is the 
drama of a young writer who foregoes 
publication of his first novel rather than 
compromise his ideals by editin, 
expurgating his .manuscript. €,0n¢ 
Questions: 1. What is “conventional” ond 
ciety? In what ways are George’s family 
and his home town conventional? Give 
specific attitudes, dialogue, ethical 
values as examples. 2. Compare Ro; ~ 
Hirson’s conventional people with sg 
authors’, e.g. Arthur Miller 
Lardner, Sherwood Anderson, infin 
Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, Paddy Chayefsky, 
or Tad Mosel. Compare, pute: 
each author’s awareness of complexity 
of character. Does Hirson stereot his 
characters? 3. What is “the eston 
strain”? Is it completely admirable? Is 
it believable? Is George’s last change 
of mind clearly motivated? How do you 
react to the values of the “proper” peo- 
ple? 4. Describe two minor ironic situa- 
tions in the play that illuminate the 
work as a whole. 5. Discuss George’s 
ideas on censorship. On condensation of 
manuscripts. On public invasion of per- 
sonal privacy. Are his views popular in 
America today? Why 

May 27 (NBC- Vv) 7 Showcase: 
“Festival of Magic,” with Ernie Kovacs 
presiding. 

May 28 (NBC-TV) Matinee Theatre: 
“Gwendolen Harleth’s Story” from 
George Eliot’s “Daniel Deronda.” 

May 29 (NBC-TV) Home: Andy Griffeth 
talks about the new Budd Schulberg 
film based on a Robert Ruark short 
story, “A Face in the Crowd.” 
(ABC-TV) Disneyland: “The Liberty 
Story,” featuring scenes from new Dis- 
ney movie “Johnny Tremain,” and car- 
toon “Ben and Me,” story of Benjamin 
Franklin and his pet mouse. 

May 31 (NBC-TV) Home: How science 
has revolutionized the home. 

June 2 (CBS-TV) See It Now: Automation. 


June 10 (NBC-TV) Home: First of a series 


from the Jamestown Festival. 

June 11 (NBC) Biography in Sound: Se- 
ries renews on a once-a-month basis 
with profiles planned on Alben Barkley, 
Danny Kaye, Ernie Pyle, and William 
Faulkner. 

EDUCATIONAL TELECOURSES (NBC- 
ETV), 6:30 p.m. Eastern time weekdays. 
(See May 10 “Listenables and Look- 
ables” for complete list of stations car- 
ee _telecasts.) 

— : The American Scene: John Dos 

‘assos on “The Non-conformist.” May 
27: Jean Stafford and “The Painful 
Years,” novels of adolescence. June 3: 
Albert D. Van Nostrand on “The Gregt 
American Novel.” 

May 21: Geography for Decision: “Latin 
America Today.” May 28: “The United 
States Today and Tomorrow.” June 4: 
“Geography for Tomorrow.” 

May 22: Mathematics: “Mathematics and 

eredity.” May 29: “History of Num- 
bers. ” June 5: “Mathematics and Proph- 
eo go Bs J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

ee American Government: “The 
esidency as the Focus of American 


Government.” May 30: “Every Man His 
Democracy.” 

May 24: History of Opera: Wa er’s “Die 
Meistersinger.” May 31: “Realism " June 


7: “Opera at Crossroads.” 

SUMMER READING: “English is a mass 
medium. All enenes are mass media. 
The new media—fi radio, TV—are 
new languages, their grammars as 
unknown,”—from “Explorations a! 
some of the most coc s contempor- 
ary comment on the populr arts, sub- 
scribe to “Explorations,” oniv. of 
Toronto, Canada; $3 per year. 
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“The stalk of the town is bananas 
Uean Thomos, 2113 Fianery Drive, Midwest City, Okle., Age 14) 


Glad to know the good news about pony eee 
around, Jean. It’s not surprising —— 
talked about (and stalked after) though. They re*un 
to eat so ney oN bananas 
th with coid m one 
S alics ‘om over cereal Or eat ee — bet ‘ 
the peel. But, enough “stalk” —why 
gelf to a banana, right now‘ 















































“Eat bananas and be like the bunch” 
(Gerry Niedziejko, 44 So. Terrace Ave., Maple Shade, N. J., Age 14) 


No wonder bananas are the pick of many a bunc 
Gerry. There’s good pickings to be had with el 
Want an easy snack you can carry wherever you go? 

nas are nature-packed for easy traveling. Want 
Sweet good eating that’s solidly nourishing? Right 


again with bananas! Isn’t it great that "most every- 
body's favorite fruit for flavor is so good for you! 


















(Aletha Tyrus, 1738 5s. 38th Street, 
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“There’s a wealth of heal 


Happy, healthy ~and Héw wi 

beak on bananas fornourishing go you are, Aletha. to 

mead natural frult sugars tor quick eames aes ae 
Ply of vitami . 

ever and however you pe py ee too. So, when- 

@ sound investment in a healthy 
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th in bananas” 


Konsas City, Kans., Age 13) 


today—you're 
temorrow! 














$25 for your 





Bananagram! 





Can ‘you think up a funny 
phrase or sentence about ba- 
nanas? Just print it on a post 
card and send it to us—and be 
sure to print your name and 
address, too, and your age. If 
we publish your “banana- 
gram,” we'll send you $25. And 
whether we use your banana- 
gram or not, you'll get a pres- 
ent from Chiquita that’s fun. 
It’s easy! 
How long is a “bananagram”’? 
There’s a top limit of twenty 
words. Often the funniest ba- 
nanagrams are very short — 
only four or five words long. 
Don’t bother to send a picture 
We'll make up a picture for 


each winning entry. Only the 
actual words of your banana- 
gram will count in picking the 
winners. ” 

How many entries can you send? 
As many as you can think up! 
Print each bananagram on a 
separate post card, though. Or 
you can send several entries in 
one envelope. Print each one 
on a separate piece of paper, 
and be sure oe piece of paper 
has your name and address 
and age on it. 

Be first in your school to win a 
prize! Send your 
bananagram TODA Y toUnited 
Fruit Company, Box 98B, Mt. 
Vernon, New York. _ 


HAVABANANA TODAY 


- » » wholesome—and then some! 





| UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 














YEARS OF 
AIR POWER 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


For complete information on your opportunities as an Airman in the U.S. Air Force, write, 
giving your age, to: Airman Information, A-101, P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 





Another Kodak “First’!... 


ew Brownie Star Cameras - 
take all three kinds of pictures! 


1. Color Slides ! | | I 


with Kodak 127 Ektachrome Film I ! | 


EHS 


TTT ue 











. 2. Black-and-Whites 


, with Kodak 127 Verichrome Pan Film 


YY 


3. Color Snapshots 


with 127 Kodacolor Film 


Brownie Starflash Camera 


Big eye-level viewfinder on this handsome Star 
makes it easy to aim each shot just right. Built- 
in flasholder makes efficient use of low-cost M-2 
bulbs. Starflash features a Kodak Dakon Lens, 
automatic double-exposure prevention, no-fuss 
controls. Takes an even dozen crisp black-and- 


Brownie Starflex Camera 


Hooded viewfinder shows you your picture big— 
before you shoot! Built-in sportsfinder for,action 
shots. Only setting to make is for the kind of 
film you’re using—black-and-white, Kodacolor, 
or Kodak Ektachrome 127 Film (in bright 
sunlight). Then aim ’n’ shoot! That’s all there is 


white snapshots, or lifelike color -pic- $Q50 to it. And a Starflex is yours for only 5 
tures on each roll of film. And it’s only 850 (Matching Kodalite Flasholder, $3.50) $O9%5 


Either camera is yours for as little as $1 down! 


Ask your photo dealer to demonstrate these Star features!” 


% 


XS 


Lightweight— and shock-resistant. Easy Feather-touch shutter action helps pre- Star-bright color slides . 
to carry on neckstrap, in pocket or vent camera movement. Result: sharp- sparkle in hand viewer, @ . 
purse, “Naturals’’ for your vacation. est snapshots and color pictures ever! or on home screen. er 


it’s made by Kodak, so you know it’s good! 


Prices are list, include Federal Tax where appli- 
cable, and are subject to change without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 





























































World Week. 


A National Magazine of Social Studies 
and International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 
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Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
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WORLD WEEK, published weekly Gur- ele 24 
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World Champion 
Jack Kramer tells what 


a Wilson 
BF Racket will do 
lor your 


From the day he won the U.S. Boy’s National in 1936, 
Jack Kramer was destined to be one of the world’s great 
tennis players. Many times a world champion as an ama- 
teur, Jack was acclaimed the leading professional player 
as well. Here’s a man who knows tennis, and here is what 
he has to say about Wilson Tennis Rackets. 


“My Wilson racket brings power and precise place- 
ment to my tennis game. The balance and feel seem to 
make the racket come alive on tough shots. With a racket 
like this yéu can play set after set at top speed.” 


Now, there’s a tip from ‘the man who knows. You 
will find a Wilson Racket just right for you, too—a wide 
choice of weights and handle sizes at the price you 


want.te pay! 
i~ 


_seeion 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago, Ill. 





The Wilson trademark is your guarantee of quality. 
Recognized by- top experts in all sports—Wilson 
makes the world's finest equipment for baseball, 
golf, tennis, basketball, football—all sports! 














° 


Jack Kramer is a member of the Wilson Advisory mn WwW 












CONGRATULATIONS! 


- Hallmark Cards extends heartiest congratulations to all 


the participants—students, teachers and supervisors—in 
the 1957 Scholastic Art Awards Competition. 

Hallmark Cards, in keeping with its tradition of encour- 
aging young artists everywhere, is the major patron of 
this 30th Annual Scholastic Art Awards Competition. 
The company is pleased to award the Hallmark Honor 
Prizes of $100 to each of the 44 regional winners. 


edhenanke 


When you care enough to send the very best 


And special congratulations, too, 
to the regional sponsors: 


Loveman’s, Birmingham ~- Valley National Bank and 
Phoenix College, Phoenix - Bullock’s, Los Angeles - The 
Emporium, San Francisco - The May Co., Denver - The 
Hartford Courant Wieboldt’s, Evanston - Wieboldt’s, 
Oak Park - L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis and the Indian- 
apolis Star Younkers, Des Moines - The Stewart Dry 
Goods Co., Louisville - ‘The Boston Globe - Crowley’s, 
Detroit - The Detroit News - Emery, Bird, Thayer, Kansas 
City - Stix, Baer & Fuller, ‘St. Louis - J. L. Brandeis & Sons, 
Omaha : M. E. Blatt Co., Atlantic City - E. W. Edwards 
& Son, Syracuse - Sibley, Lindsay & Curr, Rechester - 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn - Abraham & Straus, Hemp- 
stead - The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland - The M. O’ Neil Co., 
Akron - The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati - John A. Brown 
Co., Oklahoma City - Lipman Wolfe & » Portland - 
Bowman’s Dept. Store, Harrisburg - Gimbel Brothers, 
Philadelphia - Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh - B. Lowenstein 
& Bros., Memphis - Miller’s Inc., Knoxville - Foley's, 
Houston - Frederick & Nelson, Seattle - The Diamond, 
Charleston - Schuster’s, Milwaukee. 
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AP photo 
GOOD NEIGHBORS: Presidents Cortines 
and Eisenhower met here last year. 


MEXICAN “CLEAN-UP MAN” 


WHEN ADOLFO RUIZ COR- 
rINES was elected president in 
1952, Mexico was still known as_a 
land “where barefoot peasants 
drowsed in the plazas while well- 
shod politicians browsed in the treas- 
The thousands of corrupt off- 
cials who dipped their hands into 
the public till were a heavy burden 
for this poverty-stricken country. 

Mexico’s unemployed 
have been absorbed into 
thousands of new factories and farm 
projects. And President Cortines has 
rooted out the bribe-seekers from the 
civil service. 

Hard work and honesty are second 
nature to Ruiz Cortines. Born into a 
poor Veracruz family 66 years ago, 
Adolfo had to start working at 16. 
He held high pesitions both in the 
and the civil service. “Much 
money passed through his hands,” 
recalls a friend, “but not one peso 
stuck to his fingers.” 

AS’ president, Cortines has set a 
personal example of honesty. A few 
days after taking office he made a 
public accounting of his private 
wealth ($34,000 in savings and prop- 
erty)—and ordered each one of 


ury.” 


Today ‘ 


labore rs 


army 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


pronounced on page 31. 








Mexico’s 250,000 government offi- 
cials to do the same. 

When the treasury sent Cortines 
his first $4,000 monthly check for 
“special expenses,” the president po- 
litely returned it. “All public Officials 
should make ends meet from their 
regular salaries,” he said. 

For Cortines, high office doesn’t 
mean high living. “I have no time for 
banquets when so many people are 
hungry,” he once told his frtends. 


TEEN-AGE THESPIAN 


MISS HELEN HAYES, a great 
lady of the American theatre, never 
reads reviews of her performances. 
(They're mostly raves, anyway!) 

But now that her son, James Mac- 
Arthur, is following in her footsteps, 
Mama Hayes has become an avid re- 
view reader. When Jim's first movie 
opened in New York, Mama eagerly 
read all that the critics had to. say. 

In the film, The Young Stranger, 
Jim plays a teen-ager “pretty much 
like myself—a guy who likes to horse 
around occasionally.” His sensitive 
performance drew high praise from 
all the critics and established Jim 
MacArthur as one of this country’s 
most promising young actors. 

Jim, 19, is the adopted son of Miss 
Hayes and her husband, the late 
Charles MacArthur, playwright and 
newspaperman. Jim, who is now a 
freshman at Harvard, had very little 
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professional acting experience prior 
to The Young Stranger. And, amaz- 
ing as it may seem, he has never 
taken any acting lessons from his 
mother. 

Jim’s first brush with the profes- 
sional theatre came when he was 
nine. He had a small part in summer 
stock. After that, Jim “abandoned” 
his career for several years. When he 
was 16, he tried summer stock again. 
At first, he parked cars. But he was 
promoted successively ,to scene 
painter, assistant electrician, and fi- 
nally to electrician. Eventually, he 
even won an acting part. 

In 1955, Jim read a TV script 
called Deal a Blow. Jim tried out 
for the leading role. “After I read for 
five TV executives, they said, “Don't 
call us, we'll call you.’ I realized 
that was the brush-off.” 

But Jim persisted. He wangled an 
audition with the show's director, 
who liked Jim and picked him for 
the role. Deal a Blow was later , 
adapted for the films and renamed 
The Young Stranger. 

Jim and his mother have always 
been very close. “Jim’s a real actor,” 
his mother says proudly. The feeling 
is mutual. “Mom is a great actress,” 
says Jim. “But,” he adds with a 
chuckle, “she’s awfully impractical 
as a woman—and a little naive too. 
I have to sort of watch out for her 
at times.” 
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RISING STAR: James MacArthur (right) in scene from The Young S'ranger. 


GOOD NEWS: Off the coast of Virginia in Chesa- 
peake Bay, lies tiny Tangier-Island. The island was set- 
tled back ia 1686. Through the years it has been so 
isolated that many of its present-day inhabitants still 
speak in the accents of Elizabethan England. Because 
of its remoteness, one of the island’s most essential 
inhabitants has always been its resident doctor. But 
in 1954, after 37 years’ service, the doctor retired. Since 
then, the islanders have searched frantically to find a 
new doctor. To attract a medical man to the isolated 
community, they scraped together $12,000 for a new 
clinic. But still no doctor wanted to come. Finally, 
last month, the long search came to a happy end. 
From faraway Kobe, Japan, came Dr. Mikio Kato to 
serve as the island’s doctor. The rejoicing residents 
gave the doctor a royal welcome. All in all, it was 
the island’s biggest day since the War of 1812, when 
the British fleet sailed up Chesapeake Bay to attack 
Fort McHenry. 


WORLD WEEK SALUTES David Nixon, 16, a stu- 
dent at Cathedral Abbey High School, Canon City, 
Colo. When a raging snow storm struck Canon City 
last. month, all normal communication lines were 
snapped. For days, Dave was the city’s only link with 
the outside world. Dave, a ham radio operator, manned 
his short-wave receiver round the clock, relaying vital 
messages to and from families in the snowbound city. 


FREEDOM’S HIS DISH: The only kind of slave la- 
bor facing Russian refugee Peter Pirogov in the U. S. 
is a labor of love—helping his wife with the dishes 
(below). A former Red officer, Peter flew to freedom 
in 1949. Since then, he has withstood constant pressure 
from the Reds to lure him back. Recently, a Soviet 
embassy employee was ousted from U. S. for pressuring 
Peter to return. 
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BRITISH BELLE: From Winchester, England, to Winchester, Va., 
came this enchanting ‘““ambassadress.” She is the pretty Anne 
Denise Doughty-Tichborne (above), 19. Miss Doughty-Tich- 
borne arrived in the United States this month to be the 
Queen of the 1957 Shenandoah Apple Blossom Festival. 


WORLD WEEK SPORTS HERO: At the Penn Re- 
lay this spring, Greg Bell kept 32,000 track fans in an 
uproar with a wondrous one-man show. The little 
pepperbox from Indiana University won the broad jump 
with a terrific 26 ft. 1% in. leap for a meet record, 
copped the 100-yard dash in the fine time of 9.7 sec., 
and ran two powerful “anchor legs” that gave Indiana 
a second place in the sprint relay races. His jumping 
feat was expected, since Greg is the Olympic champion 
in the event. But his sprinting was a surprise. His vic- 
tory in the dash marked only the third time he had 
competed in the event! 


TEEN TOPICS: In.this television age, books, maga- 
zines, and other reading matter often take a “back seat” 
to the small screen. Well, a group of teen-agers in 
Tucson, Ariz., have devised a unique way to ballyhoo 
the exciting world of books. In their headquarters at 
the Tucson Public Library, the boys and girls publish 
a newspaper called the Teen Gazette. Although the 
Gazette is filled with news stories of imterest to all, 
you couldn’t find one of them in today’s papers! For the 
Gazette’s hot news items are taken from famous stories 
in books and magazines and rewritten as if they were 
happening today. There’s an adventure page, a page 
for boys, a page for girls, a world news page, and a 
sports page. The work of these industrious teens has 
resulted in a mass “invasion” of the library by “non- 
bookwormish” fellow students. 


ENDQUOTE: “To err is human, but when the eraser 
wears out ahead of the pencil, you're overdoing it.” 
-_Josh Jenkins, writer, Melbourne, Australia. 








More Mid-East Turmoil? 


Communism and Arab national- 
ism are expected to keep the Middle 
East in turmoil for months to come. 


The kings of Jordan, Saudi Arabia, 
and Iraq have lined up against the 
presidents of Egypt and Syria to halt 
the spread of communism in the area. 

To win Jordan over to the moderate 
camp, King Hussein last month dis- 
missed pro-Communist government 
and army officials, installed an anti- 
Communist government, and ordered 
a round-the-clock curfew to keep 
trigger-tempered mobs off the streets 
(see last week's news pages). 

By the beginning of this month, 
with the army solidly behind him, 
Hussein felt secure enough to accept 
$10,000,000 in U.S. aid. And the U.S. 
gave the signal to the Sixth Fleet to 
leave the Mediterranean waters near 
jordan—to which it had been sud- 
denly ordered a week before. 

As we went to press, 5,000 Syrian 


What’s Ahead This Summer 


Jordanian territory, despite King 
Hussein’s repeated protests that 
they get out. But observers believed 
that the nearness of the U.S. Sixth 
Fleet, plus troop movements in anti- 
Communist Turkey, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia, are enough to make the Syr- 
ians think twice before undertaking 
any moves against Jordan. 

If King Hussein’s grip falters and 
Jordan is invaded by its Arab neigh- 
bors, observers believe Israel, too, 
will want its share of the spoils. Thus 
far, Israel has been sitting quietly on 
the sidelines during the inter-Arab 
dispute over Jordan. Israel’s mobile 
army, however, is reported ready to 
move into Jordanian territory on the 
west bank of the Jordan River. 

What's Ahead: As summer ap- 
proaches, Israel still has several 
bones to pick with the Arabs—espe- 
cially with Egypt. In April, Egyptian 
President Nasser pledged equal and 
fair treatment to all Suez Canal users 
—except Israel (with whom Egypt is 
































troops were reported to be in_ technically at war). 
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SUMMER HOT SPOTS?—Potential hot for news this summer center in 


Mediterranean area: (1) Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Syria, and other Middle East 
nations, which continue in turmoil (see mews story above). (2) Island of Cyprus, 
where Cypriots continue fight for union with Greece and end to British rule, (3) 
Algeria, where nationalist rebels fight French rule. (4) Italy, where rift over 
communism split coalition Cabinet, threatens to bring crisis and new elections. 





Israel plans to re-open the entire 
Suez Canal issue—perhaps this sum- 
mer—by attempting to send through 
a “test ship.” Egypt will probably 
seize both the ship and its cargo. But 
Nasser says he would recognize Is- 
rael’s right to appeal the seizure to 
the Internationa] Court of Justice. 

Meanwhile, both the U.S. and Brit- 
ain are permitting their ships to pass 
through the Suez Canal on Nasser’s 
terms. Both countries, however, say 
they still favor international control 
of the canal. 

As the hot months approach, no 
one can call the turns for coming 
developments in the Middle East. 
But it is expected that the Arab coun- 
tries will make some attempt to patch 
up their “solid front” by renewed de- 
nunciations of Israel. 


Arms and Men 


Will current talks between Russia 
und the West lead to compromise 
and “limited disarmament’? The 
next few weeks may tell the story. 


From the conference rooms of the 
United Nations Disarmament sub- 
committee, now meeting in London, 
has emergsd a note of “cautious 
hope.” The subcommittee consists of 
delegates from the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Britain, France, and 
Canada. 

What's Ahead: Few observers be- 
lieve that a sweeping disarmament 
agreement can be reached overnight. 
Some observers say Soviet disarma- 
ment proposals (which contain more 
“take than give”) are a deliberate 
smoke screen. But there has been 
“restrained optimism” that Commu- 
nist nations and the West might 
make gradual progress toward lim- 
ited reduction of arms and armies. 

The reason for this optimism? After 
11 long years of stubborn stalling, 
the Soviet Union announced recently 
that it is prepared to meet Western 
proposals at least “part-way.” 

Early this month, the Soviet Union 
announced its own tailor-made ver- 
sion of the U.S. “open-skies” plan. 

The “open-skies” proposal, intro- 
duced by President Eisenhower in 
1955, calls for aerial photographic 
inspection of both Western and Com- 








Major Bills in Congress 


Foreign Aid 

Status: Now in committee in both House and Senate. 

Outlook: Congress will probably. slash President 
Eisenhower's proposed $4,400,000,000 foreign aid 
program by almost $1,000,000,000 


Civil Rights 

Status: Under study by a Senate committee. Awaiting 
debate on House floor. Bill would give Federal Gov 
ernment new and broad powers to intervene where 
violations of civil rights were suspected. 

Outlook: Bill will probably be passed by the House. 
But observers predict it will be talked to death in the 

i filibuster organized by 


session. Meanwhile, states and local school districts 
are raising funds on their own. 


Atomic Power Program 

Status: In committee in both houses. Bill would authorize 
Federal Government to build atomic power plants. 

Outlook: Most Democrats support it, but most Repub- 
licans are opposed. Bill was narrowly defeated last 
year; will probably face same fate this year. 

Revised Immigration Law 

Status: Now under study by a House committee, No 
action yet in the Senate. 

Outlook: Demand for revision of the McCarran-Walter 
Act, stirred by the plight of Hungarian refugees, has 


Senate in 


School Aid 
Status: Under comr 
provides for five 
Federal aid to 
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study in both 


$2,000,000,000 program of 
tates for building of new schools. 


Outlook: Chances are slight for the bill’s passage this 


opponents. 


now died down. Chances for passage are slight. 


Bill 


houses. 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska 
Status: Under committee study in both houses. 


Outlook: An Alaska-statehood bill may clear the House, 
and possibly the Senate. Hawaii is doubtful. 








munist countries to “provide against 
...@ great surprise attack.” 

Until this year, the Soviet Union 
had ridiculed such aerial inspection 
as being “impractical” and aimed at 
spying on Russian territory. 

Now, in a partial “about-face,” the 
Russians propose a new version of 
“open skies.” The Russian plan would 
open up all of the U.S. west of the 
Mississippi River, plus Alaska, to 
Soviet air inspection. It would also 
take in most of Western Europe 
Thus, major U.S. air and naval bases 
as well as manufacturing centers 
would come under Red scrutiny. 

In return, the Soviet Union would 
permit similar checks by Western air 
observers in: (1) its Eastern European 


FOR SENATE’S HALL OF FAME—These are the five 
standing Senators of the past’ chosen by a Senate committee. 
(L. to r.)}—Henry Clay (Whig, Ky.); author of Missouri Compromise 
and known os ‘Great Pacificator’’; Daniel Webster (Whig, 
Mass.), great orator and spokesman of industrial expansion; 


satellites, (2) a narrow strip along 
Russia's western frontiers, and (3) the 
vast—but sparsely settled—regions of 
Siberia (the eastern part of the USSR). 

Jules Moch, the French delegate 
to the London conference, put his 
finger on the key weakness of the 
Soviet proposal: 

“This Russian proposal... opens 
the ice and wasteland of’ Siberia in 
return for opening up a huge part of 
the industrial area of the U.S. for 
inspection...” 

But while the Soviet plan—in its 
present form—is unacceptable to 
the West, some free-world diplomats 
hold out hope for the future. 

Western observers also refer to a 
statement made by Harold Stassen, 


“out- 
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chief U.S. delegate. He has declared 
that “we are now engaged in the 
most serious talks on disarmament 
since World War II.” 

PH-Tests. Britain—host nation for 
the disarmament talks—intends to 
keep its nuclear “powder” dry. The 
British government has announced 
plans to test its first hydrogen bomb 
some time this summer. 

Thus Britain (which already has 
A-bombs) hopes to join the “Big Two 
Superpowers —the United States and 
the Soviet Union—as possessors of 
the immensely destructive hydrogen 
weapon. 

Some observers declare that the 
British tests—to take place on Christ- 
mas Island in the central Pacific 
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John C. Calhoun (Dem., S.C.), champion of Southern cause in 
early days of slavery conflict; Robert M. La Follette (Rep., 
Wis.), Progressive reformer; Robert A. Taft (Rep., Ohio), con- 
servative spokesman of 1930’s-40’s. Portraits of five will 
be hung in visitors’ room off Senate chambers this summer, 

















Ocean—will help restore British in- 
fluence in world affairs. 

Moreover, the “tight little island” 
only recently was threatened by the 
Russians with total destruction in the 
event of an all-out war. Soon the 
British lion may be able to roar back 
on more equal terms at the Russian 
bear. For the Russians would know 
that if Britain were attacked, it could 
reply with devastating H-bombs of 


its own. 


Labor Probe Continues 


The special Senate committee in- 
vestigating alleged racketeering in 
the labor and management field will 
continue its hearings this summer. 

The committee, headed by Sen. 
John L. McClellan (Dem., Ark.) now 
is focusing its spotlight on Scranton, 
Pa. Reported to be next on its list are 
New York City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, and possibly. a dozen 
other U.S. cities. 

Meanwhile, the AFL-CIO started 
hearings last week into charges that 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters is “dominated by corrupt 
influences.” On May 20, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council will hold a 
hearing on the charge that Teamster 
President Dave Beck is “bringing the 
labor movement into disrepute.” The 
council already has suspended Beck 
from his AFL-CIO vice-presidency. 


Unrest Below the Border 


Latin America has come through 
with its annual quota of wars, un- 
rest, and revolution. 
> Honduras and Nicaragua. In a cen- 
tury-old quarrel over the so-called 
Mosquito Coast, these two republics 
have once again been bitten by the 
war bug. The Mosquito Coast, a bor- 
derland of jungle and swamp, is 
claimed by both countries. 

Last year, the capitals of Honduras 
and Nicaragua were buzzing with 
rumors that the Mosquito Coast was 
rich—not only in mosquitoes—but in 
oil. Henduras promptly proclaimed 
the area a Honduran province and 
encouraged settlement there. 

This April, Nicaragua flew 50 sol- 
diers to Mocorén, a town in the mid- 
dle of the disputed territory. Hon- 
duras was quick to send troops and 
warplanes of its own there. More 
than 40 deaths were reported in mili- 
tary skirmishes. 
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LOOK, MA! NO SNOW!—Ski fans in 
France will be able to “schuss’ down 
slopes this summer—thanks to a new “‘in- 
vention” that makes skiing more than just 
a winter sport. It's a snowless ski run, de- 
veloped near Paris. Slope, canvas on 
wood, is made slippery with soap powder 
and water, Who needs winter's snows? 


An attempt at a peace/:! settle- 
ment is now being made by the Or- 
ganization of American States, 
representing 21 American republics. 
Colombia. At press time, the rule of 
Colombian strong man Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla was being challenged 
by rioting students and workers. 

Rojas became president in 1953. 
He is reported to fear that his 
chances for re-election in 1958 are 
slim. Therefore, relying on the army 
for support, he recently demanded 
that the Colombian legislature pro- 
claim him re-elected here and now. 
This action triggered the riots. 
Haiti. After trying unsuccessfully 
for six months to agree on a successor 
to exiled President Paul Magloire, 
this Caribbean republic has finally 
settled on a five-man ruling council. 
The council will govern Haiti until 
June, when new presidential elec- 
tions are scheduled to be held. 


IN BRIEF 


VIP Visitors “On Tap.” Washington 
will be buzzing with activity this spring 
and summer with distinguished foreign 
visitors coming “to call.” Already in the 
U.S. on an official visit is President Ngo 
Diah Diem of South Viet Nam. Next on 
the visitors’ calendar is Germany’s 80- 
year-old Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who arrives May 24 for a five-day visit. 

In June, Premier Nobusuke Kishi of 


- Japan is expected for talks with Presi- 


dent Eisenhower and Secretary of State 





John Foster Dulles. And late this sum- 
mer or early in the fall, Queer: 
Elizabeth [1 of Great Britain may at- 
tend celebrations at Jamestown, Va., 
commemorating the 350th anniversary 
of the founding of the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World. 


Americans on the Move. With vaca- 


* tion time rolling around, travel authori- 


ties predict that more Americans will 


- be “hitting the road” this summer than 


ever before. The automobile—still the 
most popular mearis of transportation— 
will take a record number of families to 
resorts, national parks, and other vaca- 
tion highspots. Air, train, and bus com- 
panies also predict record travel. 
The automobile will also bring trag- 
edy to thousands of careless Americans. 
Safety authorities warn that unless driv- 
ers usé more care, the 1957 accident 
rate may surpass last year’s high of 
40,000 Americans killed and 2,368,000 
injured. And statistics compiled by the 
Travelers Insurance Companies disclose 
this revealing fact: That in 96.4 per 
cent of fatal crashes in 1956, the autos 
were in good condition. In other words, 
drivers were at fault, not the cars. 


Senator McCarthy Dies. Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep., Wis.), 48, died 
on May 2 of acute hepatitis, a disease of 
the liver. His activities from 1950 to 
1954 as head of a subcommittee inves- 
tigating Communist infiltration of gov- 
ernment and industry made him one of 
the most controversial Senators in Amer- 
ican history. 

Unlike the law in most states, Wis- 
consin law does not authorize its gover- 
nor to appoint an interim Senator. 
But the governor has the power to call a 
special election. If he does not, the seat 
will remain vacant until] 1958, when Mc- 
Carthy was to come up for re-election. 


1957 Pulitzer Awards. George F. 
Kennan, former U.S. ambassador to So- 
viet Russia, has won this year’s Pulitzer 
Prize in history for his book, Russia 
Leaves the War. Other Pulitzer Prizes 
announced last week were: Long Day’s 
Journey into Night (drama), by the late 
Eugene O'Neill; Profiles in Courage 
(biography) by John F. Kennedy; and 
Things_of This World (poetry), by 
Richard Wilbur. No novel was chosen. 
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Quick 
ON THE NEWS 


1. Name two countries which border 
on each of the following nations: (1) 
Egypt; (2) Italy; (3) Jordan; (4) Al- 
geria; (5) Honduras; (6) Colombia. 

2. Identify: (a) Hussein; (b) Nasser; 
(c) McClellan; (d) Rojas. 
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World Week map by Frank Ronan 


ALTITUDE CANCE‘S LATITUDE: North and south mean little in Mexico, so 
far as climate goes. It is height above sea level that determines climate. 


With new methods and 


machines our southern neighbor 


is streamlining its economy 


Re GOES MODERN 


EXICO used to be known as 

a land “where things that could 
be done today are put off until 
tomorrow.” The Mexican was often 
pigtured in the middle of a siesta 
(afternoon nap), with a _broad- 
brimmed sombrero pulled down over 
his eyes. The myth grew up that if 
you asked him to do something to- 
day he would say mafiana—tomor- 
row. 
The much awaited mafiana has 
finally come to Mexico. The country 
is in the midst of a business boom 
that has all the bounce of a jumping 
bean. Dams, roads, factories, and 
hospitals are being built as if 
manana meant “today.” 


BOTH HANDS BUSY 


There are enough things that need 
doing in Mexico to keep the people 
busy for the next 50 years. The 
country is big—three times the area 
of Texas—and largely undeveloped. 
With 30,000,000 people, it is the 
third most populous country in the 
Americas (after the U. S. and Brazil). 
But millions of Mexicans still earn 
less than $50 a month, can’t read or 
write, and don’t even have shoes to 
wear. 

The most prominent features on 
the Mexican map are tthe Sierra 
Madre mountains. They are shaped 
like a gigantic wishbone. The two 
“forks” reach northward from Mex- 
ico City, the capital. Southward they 


are united in one range, which con- 
tinues into Central America. 

If the Mexicans. could use the 
Sierra Madres to make a wish, perhaps 
everyone would whisper, “Land!” 
For while 70 per cent of the Mexi- 
cans are farmers, only seven per cent 
of the land is arable. The’ rest of 
the country is either mountain, jun- 
gle, or desert. 

The jungles are in the lowlands 
between the mountains and the seas, 
Cacao, coffee, and vanilla are grown 
along the east coast, and fruit and 
vegetables along the west coast. In 
the Yucatan (a low, flat peninsula) 
half the world’s supply of henequen 
(a cordage fiber) is produced. Near- 
by forests are rich in rubber, ma- 
hogany, and dye-woods. 

But torrential rains (150 inches 
annually in the east), oppressive 
heat, and disease-carrying insects 
have made the lowlands an uninvit- 
ing place to live. To escape the hot, 
muggy climate, however, one doesn’t 
go north, but “up”—to the plateau 
enclosed by tlie two forks of the 
Sierra Madre. 

Parts of the northern plateau are 
as hot and dry as the bordering 
deserts of Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. Other parts receive just 
enough rain to grow cotton, the 
country’s leading export. The few 
rivers, such as the Rio Grande 
(forming half of the 1,800-mile front- 
ier with the U. S.) and the Yaqui 


often. run dry in summer months. 

During last year’s drought, a news- 
paper dispatch from northern Mex- 
ico reported: “Towns and small vil- 
lages have disappeared. Even the 
birds have left these regions, since 
there is not a drop of water.” 

The southern third of the plateau 
is the most “livable” part of Mexico. 
And, although it comprises only one 
seventh of the total area, it is home 
to half the population. Because it is 
7,000 feet high, its year-round tem- 
perature averages a pleasantly cool 
60 degrees. The 30 inches of annual 
rain is adequate for raising corn 
(the chief food crop), wheat (rap- 
idly. becoming a substitute), and 
coffee (second to cotton among ex- 
ports }. 


MODERN METROPOLIS 


Here’s how the boom hit Mexico 
City, which is situated in the pleas- 
ant plateau region. It has scores of 
new factories, assembling everything 
from automobiles to TV sets. Some 
6,000 new buildings are going up 
annually to keep pace with the pop- 
ulation rise. With 3,800,000 people, 
it is now outranked: only by New 
York and Chicago among the hemi- 
sphere’s cities. Among recently com- 
pleted projects are a medical cen- 
ter covering 33 acres, a 43-story 
skyscraper, and a modern university 
with facilities for 25,000 students. 

The rest of Mexico is growing just 
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DE3s!<-SIDE EXPLORERS: Mexican experts study aerial photos 


of coastal jungles, seeking new areas 


as rapidly. South of Veracruz, 20,000 
square miles of jungle—an area as 
large as Maryland—is being cleared 
for cotton and corn cultivation. New 
dams in the north are reclaiming the 
deserts for wheat, corn, sugar, rice, 
and cotton farming. In Lower Cali- 
fornia, wells have been bored to 
bring water to orchards of fruit and 
nut trees. 

One sees fewer wooden ploughs 
on Mexico’s farms today, and fewer 
blindfolded burros turning rotary 
corn grinders. Newly trained Mexi- 
cans are now operating modern farm 
machines. Because of these improve- 
ments, crop yields have increased 50 
per cent in three years, For the first 
time in decades, Mexico is feeding 
itself. 

As far as mineral production goes, 
Mexico has always been in the major 
leagues. For generations it has sup- 
plied from 30 to 40 per cent of the 
world’s silver. And Mexico ranks 
among the leading producers of an- 
timony, gold, lead, manganese, zinc, 
and oil. 


FOUNDRIES AND FACTORIES 


\Viexico is now coming into its own 
as a major manufacturing nation. 
\lonterrey, with its iron and steel 
oundries, has become the “Pittsburgh 
of Mexico.” Many other towns have 
new mills and factories, turning out 
textiles, cement, and glass. To supply 
the energy needed for this industry, 


to develop. 


electric power plants are being built 
along the swift mountain rivers. 

U. S. businessmen have invested 
in Mexican manufacturing to the 
tune of $600,000,000. Mexico has en- 
couraged these investments by 
granting tax privileges to foreign 
firms. Many major U. S. companies 
have opened branch offices and fac- 
tories “south of the border.” Trade 
ties between both countries are close. 
The U. S. takes 75 per cent of Mexi- 
cd's exports and supplies 80 per cent 
of its imports. 

In Mexico today, all eves are on 
the future. The country is being 
modernized from top to bottom. But 


13 
there has also been a renewed in- 


terest in Mexico’s past. The ancient 
Indian civilizations of Mexico are a 
never-ending source of inspiration. 
In the Yucatan, for instance, the 
Maya Indians had evolved a great 
civilization 1,500 years ago. While 
most of Europe was still unexplored 
field and fore’t, the stone cities of 
northern Yucatan were being linked 
by paved highways. The Mayas 
built temples to the gods on tall, 
flat-topped pyramids. By studying 
the sun, moon, and stars, they worked 
out a calendar more accurate than 


the old European one. 


AZTEC EMPIRE 

As the Mayan civilization de- 
clined, the Aztecs came into promi- 
nence. They defeated the tribes that 
lived on the central plateau and 
built their capital, Tenochtitlan, on 
the site of today’s Mexico City. By 
the 16th century, Tenochtitlan had 
a population of 300,000. The Aztecs 
too, had beautiful temples and pyra 
mids. They even had hospitals and 
nurses to care for the sick. 

But this is only half the heritage 
of Mexico. There was also three cen- 
turies of Spanish rule, during which 
the learning, religion, and culture of 
Spain were fused with those of the 
Indians. Almost everyone in Mexico 
speaks Spanish today. 

Some 80 per cent of the Mexicans 
are mestizos, which means they have 
a common Spanish-Indian ancestry. 
They are proud of their double her 
itage. Enriched by their past, Mexi- 
cans now seek a better future. The 
way things are going, it looks as if 
they'll get it. 


Rockefeller Foundation phote 
WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS: Corn remains the staff of life in Mexico. 
it has been cultivated there for many centuries, since the days of the Aztecs. 
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The rhythm of life takes on 


a Spanish-American beat south of the Rio Grande 


GAY BLADE: The Mexican rebels who rode the 
plains—with a rifle on one side and a guitar on the 
other—are still popular heroes. Here, perhaps in 
preparation for courting a senorita, a Mexican dons 
the sombrero and gold-trimmed garb of yesteryear, 
and practices his Spanish guitar for some serenading. 


CENTER OF TOWN: Mexicans say that “‘the village square 
belongs to everyone.’ Craftsmen and merchants set up 
their shops here; housewives come to bargain for food; 
“old-timers” visit the square to talk or just to sit in the 
sun; and children come to play. The square, always in the 


center of town, is the heart of every Mexican community. 
Ewing Galioway photo 


UNIT ON 








BEATEN TO A PULP: In the Yucatan a worker (cen- 
ter) beats the spiny leaves of a hemp plant to a pulp. 
The man on the left is combing the hemp puip into long 
strands of henequen, a tough, durable fiber. Hanging 


Black Star photo 
“FLAP-JACKS”: An ever-present sound in Mexico 
is the “pat-pat’ of the women’s hands as they shape 
moist corn meal into flat cakes for frying. The re- 
sult is the tortilla, Mexico’s most popular dish. 


Wide World phote 
NEW SKYSCRAPER CITY: A 43-story sky- 
scraper (left, rear) is only one of the new 
buildings that are changing the skyline of 
Mexico City. Mexico’s capital is now the 
third most populous city of the hemisphere. 


pee en FP ala Wide World photo 
on the line are henequen fibers that have been dyed 
many colors. When dry, the strands are twisted to- 
gether to make rope. Northern Yucatan produces 
one half of the world’s supply of this type of fiber. 





March of Time photo 


LAND HUNGER: When large estates were broken up in the 1920's, the peons 
armed themselves to defend their newly won farms against the former landholders. 


HE year 1519 was a year of evil 

omens for the Aztecs. Within a 
period of a few months, a volcano 
erupted near Tenochtitlan, a flood 
engulfed a nearby village, and light- 
ning struck two temples. Then the 
fiery tail of a comet flashed across 
the skies. Even Montezuma, the 
young Aztec king, feared the mean- 
ing of these events. 

The worst fears of the Aztecs were 
borne out. On April 22, 1519, a 
Spanish conqueror landed at the site 
of what is now Veracruz with 400 
soldiers, 15 horses, and ten cannon. 
He was Hernan Cortes, and he was 
after gold and glory. 


MISSION ACCOMPLISHED 


To force his men onward, Cortes 
sank his fleet of ten ships, ending 
all thought of retreat. He allied him- 
self with a friendly Indian tribe and 
pressed forward to Tenochtitlan. 
When the Aztecs first saw the mount- 
ed Spaniards they thought that man 
and horse were one supernatural 
creature. And Montezuma, believing 
Cortes a god, paid him a visit of 
homage. 

The Spanish conqueror promptly 
locked up the Aztec king. His sol- 
diers took Tenochtitlan by storm 
and Cortes became the ruler of 
Mexico, The Indians were enslaved 
and put to work carrying gold and 
silver to a newly built fleet. 

Thousands of adventurers from 
Spain soon came to Mexico. Many 
were rewarded by the king with 


vast estates called haciendas. The 
Indians worked on these estates as 
peons, or unpaid laborers. 

For the next three centuries the 
Spaniards grew rich in Mexico. One 
of them became so wealthy that he 
paved the streets of a village with 
silver for his son’s wedding. 

But the peons were treated little 
better than animals. Resentment 
grew steadily against the foreign 
rulers. Then, in 1810, a little-known 
priest named Miguel Hidalgo strode 
up his church steps and tolled the 
steeple bells. “Will you be free?” he 
demanded of the gathering crowd. 
At first, only 16 men dared answer 
“Yes!” But within two months Father 
Hidalgo was leading a ragged army 
of 100,000 peons. The Spaniards fi- 
nally scattered this army and exe- 
cuted Father Hidalgo. But other 
leaders soon picked up his banner of 
freedom. 

Mexico won its independence in 
1821 and two years later was pro- 
claimed a republic. For the next 30 
years it was dominated by Antonio 
de Santa Anna, a dashing soldier 
who styled himself the “Perpetual 
Dictator of Mexico.” 

Santa Anna ruled in the grand 
manner. When he lost a leg in com- 
bat, he ordered it buried with full 
military honors. He was also a great 
admirer of the full-bearded soldiers 
of the Russian emperor. Since his 
own Indian guards had no bushy 
whiskers, he had them don false 
beards. 


FROM 


CORTES 


It was Santa Anna who annihilated 
the band of Texans who defended 
the Alamo, in 1886. Later that year, 
however, Sam Houston and _his 
pioneer army defeated the Mexicans 
at San Jacinto, freeing Texas from 
Mexican rule. Houston and his men 
found Santa Anna hiding in tall 
grass, captured him, and shipped 
him off to Washington, D. C. 


“PERPETUAL RETIREMENT” 


Washington didn’t want him and 
sent him back to Mexico. Ten years 
later he was once again leading 
armies against the U. S. This time, a 
U. S. force landed in Veracruz and 
went on to occupy Mexico City. 
After this second defeat, the Mexi- 
can people sent the “Perpetual Dic- 
tator” into “perpetual retirement.” 

New forces were emerging in 
Mexico. Benito Juarez, a full-blood- 
ed Indian, became president. He be- 
gan the first real efforts to improve 
the lot of the peons, by breaking up 
large estates. 

But the reforms were interrupted. 
French troops invaded Mexico and 
in 1864 expelled Juarez from the 
capital: They installed an Austrian 
prince, Maximilian, as emperor. The 
U. S. looked askance at this foreign 
“meddling” in a neighboring land. 
Supplied with U. S. weapons, Juarez 
and his patriots regained the capital 
and executed Maximilian. 

Juarez was succeeded in 1871 by 
“the Mexican Strong Man,” Porfirio 
Diaz. His chief aim, he said, was “to 
enforce peace.” Diaz succeeded in 
doing so with the help of a huge, 
heavily armed police force. They 
often shot. people on sight for the 
slightest offense. Although Diaz bul- 
lied the populace, he did begin the 
industrialization of his country. 








To CORTINES 
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Foreign rule and revolutionary unrest are things of the past in peaceful, democratic Mexico 


But the peons still wanted land. 
In 1911, when the aging Diaz was 
losing his grip, Francisco Madero 
took over the reins of government, 
promising*an era of reform. But Ma- 
dero was soon murdered and all 
Mexico erupted in revolution. 

In the north the ex-bandit Fran- 
cisco “Pancho” Villa led his rowdy 
forces against the tottering govern- 
ment. In the south, the peasant leader 
Emiliano Zapata set fire to estates 
distributed the land to the 
peons. From 1911 to 1926 some 
1,500,000 Mexicans died. 

Exhausted, Mexico slowly settled 
down to peace. Relations with the 
U. S. improved and a new era of re- 
form began. Under Lazaro Cardenas, 
who became president in 1934, 45,- 
000,000 acres of land were distrib- 
uted among the peasants. 

U. S.-Mexican relations took a 
turn for the worse in 1937. President 
Cardenas proclaimed that all min- 
erals that lay beneath the surface of 
the earth were the property of the 
Mexican government. This meant 
that U. S. oil firms had to close shop 
in Mexico. The U. S. firms suffered 
heavy financial losses and Mexico's 
oil production dwindled. 


and 


U.S. ALLY IN WAR 


The quarrel over oi] was patched 
up somewhat five years later. Under 
President Avila Camacho, Mexico 
agreed to make partial payments to 
the U. S. firms. Camacho also led 
Mexico into World War II as an 
ally of the U. S. 

In 1946, Miguel Aleman was 
elected president. It was under Ale- 
man that U. S. firms were once again 
invited to help develop Mexico's 
industries. 


These three former presidents still 
play an active role in Mexican poli- 
tics. Under the Mexican constitu- 
tion, a president serves six years and 
cannot be re-elected. This, however, 
does not make Cardenas, Camacho, 
and Aleman political “has-beens.” 
They wield great influence in the 
Institutional Revolutionary party, a 
moderate group in Mexican politics. 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines was elected 
president of Mexico in 1952. When 
nominated, he was regarded as a 
“dark horse” candidate for the office. 
Today, he is said to be the most 
popular man in Mexico. And rela- 


tions with the U. S. have never been 
better. 

President Cortines has done much 
for Mexico these past five years. But 
he promises no one “pie in the sky.” 
Recently he told some workers, “We 
can build a prosperous Mexico that 
will produce more wages for all. But 
we can do it only by hard work, by 
producing more.” And, day by day, 
Mexico is producing more. Full 
prosperity may still be far away, but 
Mexico—according to informed ob- 
servers—is traveling the right road 
to reach it. All the omens now point 
to a bright future. 





Three Lions photo 


BLACK GOLD: Many Mexican oil wells, such as this one, are 
free-flowing, so that pumping devices are not necessary. 











With the 
Accelerators 


It’s Safety First! 


Teen-age car club in Jackson, Michigan 


promotes safe driving in its community 


HREE forlorn men were stand- 

ing by the side of the road near 
Jackson, Michigan, staring at their 
car hopelessly. Suddenly an old ja- 
lopy zoomed down the road, came to 
a halt, and two teen-agers jumped 
out. 

“Anything we 
they asked. 

“We've got to be in Lansing to- 
night,” one of the men said unhap- 
pily, “and our car has completely 
broken down.” 

“Well, hop in,” the boys said. “We'll 
be happy to give you a ride.” And 
without further ado, the grateful 
men-were chauffered some 50 miles 
to their destination. 

For the two teen-agers, it was just 
a routine job. As members of the 
Accelerators Club of Jackson, they 
devote much of their spare time to 
helping motorists in distress. For that 
purpose, the boys, some 50 strong, 


can do to help?” 
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patrol the highways around their 
hometown, on the lookout for a driv- 
er's “S.O.S.” In the year. and a_half 
since the club was founded, the boys 
have helped 1,500 motorists. 
Essentially, the Accelerators are 
just like most teen-age boys. They 
love cars, they like to “soup up” mo- 
tors, redesign chassis, and race. But 
they don’t want to cause accidents 
and they want to do all their racing 
legally—with police approval. It was 
to achieve this purpose that the Ac- 
celerators Club was founded in 1955. 
The club’s “dream” at that time was 
to build a “drag” strip—under police 
supervisioi—where they could hold 
jalopy-races with danger to none. 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


RACING ROADSTERS: Teen-age judge clocks contestants at finish line. 
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TINKERING TEENS: Club members are auto experts. 


The big hurdle, club members 
realized, was to gain the approval of 
police and parents. The boys went 
about this task in a big way. They 
proclaimed absolute safety as the 
club’s No. 1 goal. No teen-ager could 
join the club unless he had a perfect 
driving record of three months’ stand- 
ing. Club members were forbidden 
to race on the highway—at the pen- 
alty of being ousted from the club. 
Any Accelerator caught violating a 
safe-driving rule was brought to trial 
before fellow club members. If he 
was found guilty, he was required 
to pay a fine. 

The next big step in the Acceler- 
ators’ campaign was the “courtesy 
patrol.” The boys changed tires, fixed 
motors, and performed hundreds of 
other services for motorists. They ac- 
cepted no money. Soon scores of let- 
ters poured in to. the Police Depart- 
ment, praising the young people. 

Last fall, the boys easily won com- 
munity approval fer a legal “drag” 
race, The airport manager even of- 
fered a runway strip for the race. 
More than 300 cars competed. Safety 
was stressed among the contestants 
as well as speed. 

Inspired by the support of their 
parents and community, the Acceler- 
ators are stepping up their safe-driv- 
ing activities. This summer, under 
police supervision, they are helping 
to give safety checks to all the cars 
in the city of Jackson. 

It’s safety — first and foremost — 
with the Accelerators! 

—YANNA BRANDT 



















,;, VERY year, thousands of talented 
teen-age writers, painters, and 
photographers clamor for recogni- 
tion. For more than 30 years, Scho- 
lastic Magazines have responded 
wholeheartedly to that call and 
helped and encouraged young peo- 
ple on their road to success. 

Scholastic Awards, the biggest 
high school competition in the 
United States, gives teen-agers a 
chance to show their talents and 
have them rewarded. With the aid 
of public-spirited business firms and 
art schools, we honor the best stu- 
dent work with cash awards and 
scholarships for advanced study in 
art and other fields. 

The awards are open to students 
in grades 7-12 in public, private, and 
parochial schools in the U.S. and its 
possessions, 

This year, more. than a quarter 
of a million entries were submitted 
in all divisions. Regional competi- 
tions were held in many communi- 
ties with special prizes awarded. 
There were eliminations all along 
the line. At each level, our judges— 
all outstanding men and women in 
their fields—were faced with difficult 
decisions. 

If you were one of the lucky ones 
‘his year, you've been notified by 
»ow. Congratulations! For those who 
didn’t quite make it, remember, it 

is a close race all the way. Why 
iot try again next year? 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS (see 


SCULPTURE JUDGES (I. to r.): P. Lupori, St. Paul; D. A. 
Pitassi, Pittsburgh; R. C. Lafean, George School, Pa. 








Ouistanding work from U.S. high schools in Art, 





page 24) were sponsored jointly by 
Scholastic Magazines and Ansco, 
Inc., Binghamton, N.Y., manufactur- 
ers of film and cameras. More than 
30,000 entries were submitted for 
the Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards. 

WRITING AWARDS were con- 
ducted by Scholastic Magazines and 
sponsored by the W. A. Shéaffer 
Pen Company, which provides the 
awards. There were about 75,000 
entries. One of the 15 winners in 
the expository article classification 
appears on page 22. There were 225 
national winners who received gold 
Achievement Keys, and 230 who re- 
ceived Certificates of Merit. Top 
winners in each classification re- 
ceived from $35 to $50 awards. Sec- 
ond award winners received from 
$10 to $20 awards. Honorable Men- 
tion winners received Sheaffer Snor- 
kel fountain pens. Others received 
Commendations. One winner was 
nominated for a scholarship at the 
University of Pittsburgh. Regional 
competitions with prizes for their 
areas were held by the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, Detroit ( Mich.) 
News, and Washington (D.C.) Eve- 
ning Star. 

ART AWARDS (see pages 20- 
21): Students submitted some 175,- 
000 entries from all 48 states and 
U.S. possessions. Regional judges 
picked 35,000 entries for showing 
in 35 regional exhibitions. 

Regional winners received gold 
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Awards 





Writing, Photography 








Achievement Keys and Certificates 
of Merit. Key-winning works in pic- 
torial arts, graphic arts, commercial 
art, design, sculpture, ceramics, and 
crafts were sent for judging to Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. There, national judges 
selected the best works for the Scho- 
lastic Magazines’ 30th National High 
School Art Exhibition (which is be- 
ing held at Carnegie Institute from 
May 10 to June 2). 

The 530 best works of art in this 
exhibit received cash awards. Top- 
ping these awards were the 40 Hall- 
mark Honor Prizes of $100 each. 
Other concerns interested in art 
also donated cash awards. The total 
of cash prizes was $20,000. In addi- 
tion, 100 seniors won scholarships to 
art schools and colleges. 

Additional selections from Scholas- 
tic Awards appear in the May 17 is- 
sues of other Scholastic Magazines 
(Junior Scholastic, Senior Scholastic, 
and Practical English) and in the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. Win- 
ners in the Junior Division of Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards are listed in 
Junior Scholastic, May 17 issue. List 
of winners of the Senior Division 
Writing Awards are in Literary Cav- 
alcade. Photography and art awards 
winners, both Junior and Senior, are 
listed in Literary Cavalcade Teacher 
Edition, Part Il. (Price for Part II 
alone is 25 cents; for both Cavalcade 
and Part II, 50 cents; for single 
copies of the other Scholastic maga- 
zines, 10 cents each.) 











1957 
Scholastic 
Magazines 

Art Awards 


This year’s Art Awards pictorial jury were all former Awards winners. (L. to R.) 
William A. Smith, Alicia Fiene, James E. Seidelman, C. E. Van Duzer, and Sieg- 
fried Reinhardt, and Scholastic Magazines’ president and publisher, M. R. Robinson. 





pone Si SAAS 
“Susan,” first shown at the regional sponsored by Halle 


Bros., won Place in Show, Mixed Media, Group Hi, for 
Patricia Hunsicker, 16, Rhodes H. S., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ink and pastel by Barbara Leedy, 17, Will Rogers 
H. S., Tulsa, Okla. Hallmark Award, Group Il. First 
shown at regional sponmsered by John A. Brown Co. 


®@ The Scholastic Magazines Art Awards winners 
reproduced on these pages were selected from the 
1,400 art pieces on display at the National High 
School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., from May 10 through June 2. 
The 530 outstanding entries in the national show 
received cash awards totaling $20,000. Topping the 
awards this year were the forty Hallmark Honor 
Prizes of $100 each. Tuition scholarships to art 
schools and colleges were won by 100 seniors. A 
complete listing of all Art Awards winners is pub- 
lished in the Teacher Edition, Part II, of the May 
issue of Literary Cavalcade. 








“Horse Show,” oil painting by Margie Venit, 15, High School 
of Music and Art, New York City. Place in Show, Group Ii. 


Award. Ceramic sculpture, Gr. ti, by Robert 
LaFreniere, Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 
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Opaque water color by Marian Nehrt, 17, Columbus (Ind.) H. S. 
Place in Show, Group ll. First shown, Lt. S. Ayres & Co. 
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Fashion design by Ruth Rothenberg, 17, School 
of Industrial Art, New York City. Award, Gr. ll. 


ink drawing by Larry Kallenberg, 17, 
Lincoln H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Award, 
Gr. Hi. First shown, Abraham & Straus. 
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— Sleepy 


Hollow 
Land 


VER since I can remember, the 

tales of the Sleepy Hollow coun- 

try have been part of my life. Instead 

_of Alice in Wonderland or Red 

Riding Hood, my bedtime stories 

have been the tales of the Headless 
Hessian and Major Andre's Ride. 

Last summer, when an invitation 
came to my cousin's wedding, I re- 
ceived the news with particular joy 
as I noted the service was to be held 
in the Old Dutch Church of Sleepy 
Hollow. My great-grandparents had 
been members of the Old Church. 

Here was my chance to live a part 
of the delightful fantasy my parents 
had woven into my bedtime stories. 
I was not disappointed when I saw 
the tiny brick edifice with its high- 
barred windows. 

The thick church walls fascinated 
me, especially when I learned the 
reason for their sturdiness. Centuries 
ago, when Indians lurked behind the 
trees and tombstones of its famous 
cemetery, the church was the most 
impregnable fortress for miles around. 
The gun slits in the balcony walls 
commanded a view of the entire 
countryside. The windows, which are 
seven feet from the ground, are 
barred against attack. And why are 
they seven feet? Legend tells that 
the congregation felt rather uneasy 
when they looked up from a prayer 
to find a savage face peering in with 
slightly more than curiosity in his 
black eyes. 

The Lord Philipse and his wife, 
who built the church, enjoyed the 
luxury of cushioned box seats at the 
side of the altar. Since the Philipse 
family occupied the pews, the serv- 
ants sat in the balcony. 

But the most fascinating detail I 
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ng watercolor is by Marsha 


Haynes, 12, Jennings Jr. High, Akron, Ohio. Teacher: Robert Spannbaver. 


have ever learned about the historic 
little church is the underground tun- 
nel system which connects it with 
the Philipse Manor House. During 
the period when the English were 
capturing New Amsterdam, the 
Philipse family took refuge in the 
church by following the maze of 
tunnels from the manor. 

Behind the church is the old 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery through 
which the legendary Ichabod Crane 
fled from the Headless Horseman. 
Ghosts, goblins, and witches which 
flowed from the pen of Washington 
Irving have immortalized the quiet 
little burial ground of the Old Dutch 
Church, and the bridge of the Head- 
less‘Horseman just below the ceme- 
tery. 

The Old Dutch Church and ceme- 
tery, like most of the buildings in 
this section, were part of the Philipse 
Manor. Lord Frederick Philipse, not 
a Dutch patroon, but a Lord by Eng- 
land’s grace, built it sometime after 
1670 with the aid of his wife, Cather 
Van Cortland. No one is sure, how- 
ever, of the date of the church’s 
founding, although the plaque on 
the building is dated 1699. Moreover, 
since the name is in English and the 
numerals of a later design,*it is im- 
possible that the early Dutch settlers 
placed the plaque. More important 
is the fact that if the church were 


Jane Ellen Henshaw, 16 


Cooley High School, Detroit, Mich. 
Teacher, Ruth M. Barns 


AWARD—EXPOSITORY ARTICLE 


built in 1699, the manor would have 
been without a church for at least 
fifteen years. Would the highly re- 
ligious Dutchmen have dared to stay 
that long in a savage land without 
any spiritual protection? 

The center of Philipse Manor 
was the great Hall, where the Lord 
and his descendants reigned as ab- 
solute monarchs over the tenantry, 
while the entire manor consisted of 
the Hall itself, a mill, and various 
tenant houses. How the politically 
active Philipse managed to keep the 
manor working is a constant source 
of amazement to modern historians, 
but life in the manor was quietly 
and completely controlled by the 
Lord. The little houses with their 
split Dutch doors were adorned in- 
side with a single shelf of pewter 
and a spinning wheel by the corner 
window. 

Philipse’s land was situated right 
on the spot whére the Indian Village 
of Alipcone had been. The tribe was 
still around the vicinity, and one re- 
markable instance of its presence is 
just after the legendary courtship of 
Mary Philipse by George Washing- 
ton. During the ceremony in which 
she married another, an Indian inter- 
rupted with the prophecy, “Your 
possessions shall pass from you when 
the Eagle shall despoil the Lion of his 
mane.” This was fulfilled during the 
Revolutionary War, when the Lion 
of England was driven from America 
and the manor was confiscated by 
the American government. 

Not far from Philipse Manor is the 

(Continued on page 32) 





“My Army recruiter 
showed me how to choose 
my foreign travel” 


“He got me the overseas 
assignment | wanted” 


“My Army Recruiter was more than just friendly—he was really 
helpful. He showed me how I could go to Europe through the Army’s 
Unit Rotation Program. My travel was guaranteed before | enlisted! 
Now I’m in Germany—with plenty of free time to explore foreign 
countries. I’ve seen castles and historic landmarks, learned different 
customs and met wonderful people everywhere. It’s a great enlistment 
deal because you know just where you're going and you stay with the 
same buddies all through service. The Army’s given me an opportunity 
I could never have afforded otherwise. If you want to travel, why not 
see your local Army Recruiter and find out what opportunities are 


open for you?” yf fA 


Howard E. Lasley 
Graduate, Romney High School 
Romney, Indiana 


oo 


Sgt. Ist Class James E. Pfrommer 
Army Recruiter, Lafayette, Ind. 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER WILL HELP YOU 
GET A SPECIAL TRAVEL DEAL 


The Army Recruiter in your town can help you 
get the kind of deal Howard got. There are always 








may well be as near to you as your loca] Army 
Recruiting Station. When you enlist under the 


new travel opportunities opening up that let you 
choose your own foreign travel before you enlist! 
Europe, the Far East, the Pacific, the Caribbean 
or Alaskaany one of these exciting areas may 
be available to you! The wonders of the world 





Army’s special travel options, you know exactly 
where you’re going! Your foreign service is 
guaranteed! You see the world at government 
expense. For your passport to adventure, see 
your Army Recruiter. There’s no obligation! 


GET CHOICE, NOT CHANCE, FROM YOUR ARMY RECRUITER 
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Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards 


ORE than 30,000 entries in the 

1957 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards made for keen competition. 
Photographs on this page are some of 
the 90 that won cash awards and hon- 
orable mentions; other Award photo- 
graphs appear in the May issue of 
Literary Cavalcade. Part II of the 
Teacher Edition of Literary Cavalcade 
contains a complete list of the 1957 
Award winners. Many of the top-rank- 
ing photos will be exhibited in June in 
the Rockefeller Plaza window galleries 
of the East River Savings Bank in New 
York City. The judges thought many 
of the entries showed unusual original- 
ity and photography “know-how.” 
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First Award, Group ll, Portraits, by Richard DeMonte, 17, Edwin Denby High Hon. Mention, Group Il, Animals, by 
School, Detroit, Michigan. First shown, Crowley’s and Detroit News. Terry Brown, 16, Vandalia (ill.) H. S. 


. 


Second Award, Group Il, Scenes, by Ellis Feibush, 17, Summit Third Award, Group Il, Scenes, by Susie Sarns, 16, Alexander 
(N. J.) High School. Title: “Lights Over Central Park.” Hamilton H. $., Los Angeles, Calif. Shown at Bullock’s, L. A. 





ANSCO All-Weather 
Pan Film for wonderful 
bleck-and-white shots! ... 
in single rolls and 

the money-saving 

3-roll ECONOMY PAK. 


New ANSCOFLEX I! has 
features of more expensive cameras. 
Yet, it’s only $18.95 


You can almost boss perfect results out of the 
Anscoflex II. Flick the handy dial, for instance, and 

a built-in yellow filter swings into piace . . . coaxes 
out those clear, fluffy clouds that make your pictures 
sparkle. With no more fuss—another dial positions a 
built-in close-up lens, and presto—you can shoot vivid 
portraits and nature studies as near as 3) feet! You'll 
like the full-size reflex viewer, the flash-synchronized 
shutter, too. No other pre-set camera combines 

so many “expensive camera”’ features! Anscoflex I], 
only $18.95. See it at your favorite photo counter. 


Ansco 


, The House of Photographic Firsts, Binghamton, New York 
A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 





Monroe Culculating Machines (o 


TEACHER AT WORK: Alice Berger 
prepares questions for next day’s class. 


OUNG, ATTRACTIVE Alice Berger 

and more million other 
school teachers are nearing the end of 
another challenging year of teaching 
youth. Alice teaches fifth graders at 
Southend School in Cedar Grove, N. J. 

Alice combines imagination with 
common sense and love for young 
people. No wonder her class is con- 
stantly abuzz with students happily do- 
ing projects which teach them about 
life and themselves. Her puts 
on puppet shows. They enjoy 
choral reading. Recently her 27 young- 
sters completed a system made 
out of papier maché which hangs on 
the classroom ceiling where students 
can use it to study the planets. The 
class took a trip to the Planetarium in 
New York City to orient them for the 
project. 

The class goes on trips frequently. 
On one trip, students visited. the his- 
toric buildings around Morristown, 
N. pe where George Washington once 
engaged the British in battle. Another 
time, the class took an excursion boat 
trip around the island of Manhattan. 

A little over «a year ago. Alice r 
ceived a great honor. She was chosen 
to be one of the experimental teachers 
to try out the use of calculating ma- 
chines (called “educators”) in her fifth 
grade arithmetic classes. The 
was to see if students learned 
rapidly using these machines. 

“My students made enormous strides 
in math when they worked with cal 


than one 


class 


also 


. 
solal 


purpose 
more 


gail jl ll 
A Career Club Feature 


iM A AM 


“T” Is for TEACHER 


culators,” Alice told us. “Students like 
machines, anyway. Also, it was easy 
to show them that multiplication and 
division are repeated addition and sub- 
traction.” 

The experiment was so successful 
that the Cedar Grove schools have 
bought calculating machines to be used 
in teaching grade school arithmetic. 
The machine work supplements the 
regular pencil-and-paper work in arith- 
metic. 

Alice decided to become a teacher 
even before she entered Hackettstown 
(N. J.) H. S. Later she studied at 
Newark State Teachers’ College. In 
1939, she received her permanent cer- 
tificate to teach. In school, Alice was 
active im girls’ sports, the glee club, 
debating and schoo! publications. 

Her first job was teaching 43 chil- 
dren in a two-room school near Dela- 
ware, N. J. Her older children helped 
the younger ones with reading and 
other studies. Then, for two years, she 
taught in Vienna, N. J. She has been 
in Cedar Grove since 1942, although 
she has had a number of offers from 
other schools. “I like my fifth graders,” 
she explained, “and I like Cedar 
Grove. 

“School teaching is most satisfying, 
challenging,” Alice said thoughtfully. 
“Teachers guide the thinking of the 
growing child; they help to make fu- 
ture citizens. It is fun watching young 
people grow. They take a keen interest 
in their school work; they want to do 
well.” 

As part of her citizenship program, 
Alice Berger has her class organized 
with class officers who preside at meet- 
ings. These officers are changed three 
times a year, to give more students an 
opportunity to learn democratic, par- 
liamentary procedures 

Recently the boys in Alice’s class 
have been working on a project in 


electricity—how to light a model town. 

Alice leads an active life out of 
school. Her hobbies include playing the 
piano, reading, and seeing the best 
movies. “I always liked athletics and 
still love to swim,” she said. She is 
also on many committees to improve 
the schools, and is active in the P.T.A. 

“Young people who'd like to teach 
should take as much work in speech 
as possible,” Alice said. “Music and art 
are also helpful.” 

Have you considered teaching as a 
career? 

Schools throughout the country have 
the “Help Wanted” sign out for teach- 
ers as more than 40,000,000 young 
people are in school (from kinder- 
garten to college) today. More than 
1,000,000 additional young people start 
school every year, and tens of thou- 
sands of new teachers are needed. 

There are openings in every field 
of teaching. The greatest need is in 
the elementary schools. But there is 
also a shortage of high school teachers 
in many places. Later, as the “war 
babies” grow up and enter college 
there will be a keen shortage of college 
teachers. 

Teachers’ pay is up. Beginning sal- 
aries are good. Many places have ultra- 
modern new buildings and the latest 
equipment. Communities are going out 
of their way to honor teachers and to 
make them happy. Most school systems 
now approve of married women teach- 
ers and are eager to have them con- 
tinue in their jobs, or return to teach- 
ing after their children have grown up. 

The teaching profession is the largest 
in our country. Experienced teachers 
with ability receive promotion to de- 
partment heads, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. 

If you're interested in teaching as a 
career, consult your favorite teacher 
after studying the chart below. 

—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 





LLANES MONAT AH EATEN 


EXPERIENCE AND 
EDUCATION 


A CAREER AT A GLANCE—School Teacher iwi 


PERSONAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


DUTIES 


WORKING 
CONDITIONS 





FUTURE 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Recommended: College- 
preparatory, h. s. course; 
B.A., M.A., or better; edu- 
catione! courses including 
practice teaching. 


Understanding, patience, 
good health, tact, pleasing 
personality, interest in 
others, desire to serve. 


4-6 classes daily with 25- 
40 students, a h om, 
clubs to sponsor, partici- 
pation in community af- 
fairs. 





New buildings with better 
equipment make work 
easier; long vacations. Pay 
improving. Job security 
after probation period. 


Big opportunities for tal- 
ented baginners. Teaching 
careers can lead to ca- 
reers in other fields such 
es writing and business. 





More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


On a slippery, wet, winding road like 
this—with visibility reduced by the rain 
—even if you're following traffic regula- 
tions, you may be pushing it too hard 


RIGHT! 


Best reduce your pace below the legal 
m.p.h. and take no chances. If things get 
so bad that any driving is precarious, 
better park until conditions clear up. 


“Keep a weather eye on conditions!” 
Wise words from Oldsmobile Test Driver Donald Bogart 


“What's the most sensible pace to travel in a car? 


‘‘Now there’s a question that a great many young drivers 
would like to have answered. 

“TI wish I could give you a quick and easy answer to 
that poser — but I can’t. For, you see, it all depends — 
on many things besides traffic regulations. 


“It depends on the condition of the weather. The condi- 
tion of the road. The condition of traffic. The condition 
of your car. And last, but not least, it depends on your 
own mental and physical condition at the time you’re 
driving. 

“Tt’s a plain fact that most accidents happen when 
drivers are traveling at a miles-per-hour that couldn’t 
exactly be called ‘speeding’—yet is still too fast for 
conditions. 

“For example, look at the situation shown above. You 
an see that even the legal miles-per-hour may be too 
fast for conditions like those! 


‘So—no matter what the legal limit may be—ease up on 


the throttle if the day is foggy or rainy. Reduce your 
pace if the road.is winding or in rough condition. Take 
it easy if traffic is heavy. And if your car isn’t al] it 
should be, best keep off the road until you get it fixed. 
“Above all, go slow if you’re tired or feeling out of sorts. 
Better yet, let someone else take over the wheel. 

“I’m sure any of the old hands out here at the 
General Motors Proving Ground would give you the 
same advice. So will your driver-training teacher if you 
ask him.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET: PONTIAC+-OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK «CADILLAC - BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL — not a THRILL driver!” 
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A Workbook Page for the Unit on Mexico 
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I. MAP WORK 

Fill in the information and follow directions. 

1. Which letter, A, B, or C, locates Mexico City? 

2. Is Guatemal ountry in South or Central 
America? 

3. Label Lower California correctly 

4. Label Yucatan correctly 

5. Draw an arrow pointing in the direction of the 
Equator. 

6. Name the body of wat 

7. Name the body of water 

8. Write the name of the riv 
1 Mexico arid the United States. 


r east ot Mexico. 


vest of Mexico. 
r which forms half the 


boundary betwee: 


9. Name the four U.S. states which border Mexico: 








10. Is the distance between the letters A and C 
more or less than 1000 miles? - 
ll. LAND AND PEOPLE 


Fill in the information: 
1. Do most Mexicans live along the coastline or on 


the plateau? 


2. Is Mexico north or south of the Equator? 


8. Name Mexico's capital. 





. Mexico’s leading export is 
Most Mexicans earn a living at what occupation? 


6. The Mexican “tortilla” is made from what grain? 


7. What product is made from Mexico’s hemp plant? 


8. Mexico leads the world in the production of what 


mineral? _._— 


9. Name the city called the “Pittsburgh of Mexico.” 


10. What figure is closest to Mexico's population: 
10,000,000? 80,000,000? 30,000,000? 5,000,000? 


iil. VOCABULARY 


Match the items in Column B with the items in 
Column A. 


Column B 


. cordage fiber 
2. afternoon nap 
. a large estate 
. tomorrow 
. a farm laborer 
. a person of mixed Spanish 
and Indian ancestry 


Column A 
a. hacienda 
b. peon 
c. mestizo 
d. siesta 


e. manana 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


1. What comments might a tourist in Mexico jot 
down in his diary about each of the following: 


(a) CLIMATE: 
b) MEXICO CITY: 
(c) VILLAGE LIFE: —— 
d) TYPE OF GOVERNMENT: 














2. Give two advantages the Mexican government 
could offer to American businessmen when it urges 
them to set up their industries in Mexico: 





 } ee 


(b) aE 

If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 for each item in Ques- 
tions I, I, and III. Total, 100. . 








Weather 
Air Traffic Control 


OPPORTUNITY IS eo 


Operations 
Radio-Radar Systems 
Pilotless Aircraft 
Guidance and 
re Control Systems 
Armament Systems 
Maintenance 


Atomic Weapons 
IN THE AIR FORCE! Training Devices 
Wire Maintenance 
Intricate Equipment 
Maintenance 
Aircraft Accessories 
Maintenance 
Aircraft and Engine 
Maintenance 
Rocket Propulsion 
Productior Control 
Munitions and 
Weapons Maintenance 


Motorized & 
Miscellaneous Equipment 
Maintenance 


Metal Working 
Dental 
Aircrew Protection 
Medical 
Special Investigations 
Air Police 
Band 
Education & Training 
Special Services 
Personne! 
Information 
Printing 
Administrative 


Statistical Services and 
Machine Accounting 


Finance, Accounting 
and Auditing 


Procurement 
Supply 


er , For full information, see yc ur nearest 
Transportation 


— U.S. AIR FORCE 
Fi.bric, Leather a e 


and Rubber recruiting office 

Firefighting 
Utilities 

Construction 


& CURTISS-WRIGHT CORPORATION 
This advertisement presented in the national interest by § WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 





Glee Club 
makes beautiful music 
with Smith-Corona 


You'll sing the praises of the time- 
saving Smith-Corona Silent-Super, 
too. This versatile machine helps 
speed you through tough home- 
work, leaves you with free time to 
spare. Grades go up, too. Why don’t 
you join the swing to Smith-Corona? 
Costs as little'as $1.00 a week! 








SPRING TOUR 


By Mdrlys Nissen, Marquette (Nebraska) Consolidated School 


*% Starred words refer to world capitals, countries, and states. 
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Students are invited to 
submit original crossword 
puzzles publication 
in Scholast AM, 9 . 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject, 
which may 

from History, 

ence, er ony 

of | 4 dg mM 

about 50 words, of which 


at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 















































each puzzle published we 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 





3 on 
separate sheets, design 
with answer filled in, 
and stat by student 
that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be r . Give 
name, address, school, and 

le. Address Puzzle 

















diter, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 



















































































. Capital of Afghanistan. 

. Color of Army uniforms. 

. Capital of Rumania. 

. Electrical Engineer (abbr.). 


. Amateur Athletic Union (abbr.). 
. Male star of the movie, Funny Face 


( initials). 
. Sound made by cat. 


. Famous Spanish guitarist ( initials). 


0. Father (colloquial). 
2. Yale University is called Old 
3. Printing measure 


. King of Laos lives in this city, Luang 


Men in War and Battle Cry. 
. Sight a gun at a target. 


29. The Louvre in Paris is famous for its 


. Capital of Norway 
2. Manner of walking. 
. Horizon (abbr. ) 
5, Canine TV star, 
. In the year of our Lord (abbr.). 
. Capital of Iran 


2. Name of a restaurant, _______. Olde 


Tea Shoppe. 
3. Knot (homonym). 
. Egyptian sun god 
. Senator from South Dakota, Karl 
ns ______ (initials). 


. December (abbr.). 


. Playwright who wrote Long Day's 


Journey into Night, Eugene — 
(initials). 
9. Runs batted in (abbr.). 


52. Senator Olin D. Johnston represents 


this state (abbr.). 


3. Col. Carlos Castillo Armas is president 
of this Central American country. 


. Capital of France. 
. Madrid is capital of this country. 


ee Tin Tin. 


. Author of The Old Wives’ Tale 


( initials ). 


. Large motor vehicle that carries some 


students to school. 


. Upper case (abbr.). 
. Capital of Tibet. 
. Drum-playing band leader, Gene 


. Helium (chemical symbol). 
. Inquire. 
9, Knight Templar (abbr.). 
. Sana is capital of this small, Middle 


East tountry. 


. Airman Apprentice (abbr.). 
3. Capital of Egypt. 
. Even (poetic). 
. Senator George Smathers represents 


this state (abbr.). 


. One who makes arms. 
. Word made from the letters of an- 


other word. 


. Skipper of an airplane. 

. Capital of Switzerland. 

. Flour is ground from this, 

. This substance remains after wood 


has been burned. 
Export of Bolivia. 


. Capital of Viet Nam (north zone). 


Birthplace of Mohammed, a city in 
Saudi Arabia. 


. River in Russia. 


. Stags. 
. City in northeastern France famous 


for its cathedral. 


. Affirmative answer. 

. Hairy coat of an animal. 

. Exist. 

. Senator Lister Hill represents this 


state. 


. He rides Champion (initials). 
. Three-toed sloth. 
. World-wide news-gathering agency 


(abbr.). 


. Expression of surprise. 








Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this. issue. 


esta (p. 12)—Afternoon rest, pop- 

n Spain and Latin America. In 

1e past, most Mexicans rose early and 

worked until 1 p.m., at which time 

took a two- to three-hour siesta. 

ring the siesta they ate lunch and 

pped. The Mexican government offi- 

ended the custom of the long 

sta in 1946. The hours of the Mex- 

working day were changed, so 

that they now more closely correspond 
to those in the U. S. 

peon (p. 16)—In Latin America, a 
member of the laboring class. Orig- 
inally, it meant a person who was 
forced into a condition of near-slavery 
in order to repay his debts. 

\lamo (p. 16)—A church mission 
that was used by Texas pioneers as a 
fort. In 1836, when Texas rebelled 
igainst rule by Mexico, a Mexican 
army led by General Santa Anna at- 
tacked the Alamo. Among the 163 
Texans who defended it was Davy 
Crockett, the frontiersman. After resist- 
ing bravely, all were annihilated by 
Santa Anna’s army. “Remember the 
Alamo!” became a Texan—and U. S. 
battleery. 

Samuel Houston (p. 17)—Early Tex- 

leader. After the fall of the Alamo, 
Houston led the Texas army against 
Mexico and captured Santa Anna. He 
then helped to establish an indepen- 
dent Republic of Texas. As president 
of Texas he worked for its admission 
to the union. Houston succeeded in 
1845 and the next year he became 
the first U. S. Senator from Texas. 

Francisco “Pancho” Villa (p. 17)— 
Ex-Mexican bandit who became a revo- 
lutionary leader. In 1916 he raided a 
town in New Mexico and several U. S. 
tizens were killed. General John J. 
Pershing led U. S. troops across the 
Mexican border in pursuit of Villa, 
but the ex-bandit escaped. Villa also 
eluded the Mexican government forces 
that were sent to capture him. Unable 
to catch him, the Mexican government 

1920 “bribed” Villa into retirement 

fering him’a large estate. Three 
ears later Villa was killed, when his 
1utomobile was sprayed with bullets 

his former followers. 


Say It Rightl 

Adolfo Ruiz Cortines (p. 5)—ah- 
DAWL.-foh roo-EETH cor-TEE-nays. 

manana (p. 12)—man-YAH-nah. 

Yucatan (p. 12)—yoo-kah-TAHN. 

henequen (p. 12)—HEN-eh-ken. 

Tenochtitlan (p. 18)—tay-nawch- 
teet-LAHN. 

tortilla (p. 15)—tor-TEE-yah. 





More Guys...more Gals. .« 
wear Keds than any other shoe! 
































¢ Shockproof 
Arch Cushion 


* Heel to Toe 
Cushioned Insole 











¢ Cushioned 
Shockproof Heel 








The Shoe of Champions. 


United States Rubber 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
SEE THINGS YOU NEVER SAW BEFORE. VISIT U. S. RUBBERS NEW EXHIBIT HALL, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, WV. ¥. 
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THE CAMERA THAT 


SPEED 
GRAPHIC” 


Sure a 4x5 Pacemaker Graphic 
costs more... it will do a lot more, 
too. Because this camera takes so 
many different kinds of pictures so 
well, better than 90% of the gation’s 
press and professional photogra- 
phers depend on it for their living. 
In fact, the 4x5 Pacemaker Speed 
Graphic has probably earned more 
money for more people than any 
other camera. It pays for itself 
quickly. Here are some of the 
reasons why: 


@ Graphic Rangefinder with built-in Rangelite 

@ Shutter speeds to 1/1000 second in Speed 
Graphic 

@ Interchangeable lenses 

@ Large 4” x 5” negative for superb 
enlargements 

@ Rising, shifting, tilting front 

@ Double extension bellows for extreme 
close-ups 

@ Graflok Back for interchangeably using sheet 
film, film packs, glass plates, #120 roll film, 
or Polaroid film in Graphic Polaroid Back. 


GRAFLEX: | 


7oth Auniversary—1887-1957 


& SYSEBIOIARY OF 


Please send me : free folders on the Pace- 
maker Graphic, Stroboflash, and “How 
to Make Money with a Graflex Camera.” 





|loyal Dutch patriots 
which Andre watered his horse and the 
itree where he 


| low does not lie in the 
| historic countryside or 
| but in the legends and myths which 
| have so enhanced the 





Sleepy Hollow Land 


(Continued from page 22) 


most restful place in all Sleepy Hollow 
Land, Sunnyside, the home of America’s | 
first man of letters, Washington Irving. 
To Irving, there was no other place in 
the world so tuned to his very soul as 
this quiet place by the Hudson River. 
The memorial at Sunnyside was erecte od 
in honor of this man’s great contribu- | 
tion to literary America. Sunnyside was 
built in 1690 by Wolfert Echer, but 
that was a vastly different. Sunnyside | 
from the “Roost” of Irving. Indeed, | 
Irving’s home was a combination of | 
Dutch, English, and American architec- | 
ture which could only have been con- | 
ceived by a genius. 

Near Sunnyside is the area where the 
greatest attempt at American treason 
was stopped. Here, Major Andre, ne- 
faxious colleague of Benedict Arnold, 


was arrested and hanged by,a group of | 
The fountain at 


was captured are still 
there to remind Ame the fa- 
mous spy who came so close to victory. 

However, the charm of Sleepy Hol- 
beauty of the | 
ancient buildings 


ricans of 


area. 

The myth on which the story of 
Ichabod Crane is based is that of the 
Headless Hessian. For years a decapi- 
tated Hessian had ridden the trails of 
Sleepy Hollow scaring the souls from 
the Dutch settlers. Everyone is familia 
with the way in which lIrving’s charac 
ter capitalized on the myth and gained 
the fair Katherine Van Tassel. 


MAJOR ANDRE’S RIDE 


A more incredible tale is the one told 
on dark and stormy nights of the mid- 
night ride of the treacherous Andre 
Legend says that he rides his stolen 
horse up the road to the very tree where 
he was captured and then retreats again 
The hoofbeats can still be heard at nigh! 
if one is receptive. Remember, this is 
the land of ghosts and goblins. 

When the news came in England of 
the death of Benedict Arnold, Andre's 


unprincipled colleague, the peaceful 


| night was suddenly transformed into a 


turbulent thunderstorm. When morning 
broke, Andre’s tree was found split by 
a bolt of lightning! 

Familiar to all lovers of Irving’s Sketch 
Book is the tale of Rip Van Winkle, the 
man who could not face the world to 
which he awoke. The owners of an 
ancient hotel near the ravine where Rip 
slept used to point out the spot where | 
he spent his twenty years of slumber. 

An ancient Indian tale shows that 
even the savages were aware of the 
ghostly visitors of the Hollow area. A 


with New BALL 


‘HALF-PINT’ Jars! 


You, yes you, can put up dreamy jellies 
and jams that'll please your parents and 
wow your pals! It’s a breeze with new 
Ball “Half-Pint” Jars and Dome Lids. 
Simply prepare the batch 
— especially easy and fool- 
proof when you use pectin. 

Then just pour, hot, into 
these super little jars; put 
on a Bail Dome Lid; seal 


| airtight with screw band. 


No paraffin fuss or muss! 

Now—you are ready to 
spring your big treat, any 
time. By the way, Ball “Half-Pints” full of 
your very own jam or jelly make wonderful 
gifts—mighty inexpensive, too! 


SAVE 25¢ on your first dozen! 


To introduce you to these exciting new 
jars, we'll send you a certificate worth 25¢ 
on the purchase of your first dozen Ball 
“Half-Pints”—mail coupon below. And 
we'll enclose Free, latest illustrated in- 
struction booklet with easy ways to make 
jams, jellies, and other home-canned good- 
ies. Let's have your “—. right away! 





BAL). BROTHERS COMPANY Cy 
Dept. SS-57, Box #1, Muncie, Indiana 


Please send me Certificate good for 25¢ on purchase 
of 1 dozen Ball “Half-Pint” = at my grocers. Also 
free instruction booklet. Offer expires Oct. 1, 1957. 


























youthful Indian, wandering one night 
in the forest, saw a brilliant light around 
Spook Rock. Coming closer he saw a 
group of fair maidens cavorting around 
a basket, which is, you know, the ac- 
ceptable mode of transportation from 
celestial areas to the earth. Unable to 
conceal his excitement, the young sav- 
age exclaimed aloud. he frolicking 
maidens jumped into their sky basket 
and were drawn to a distant star. The 
youth returned night after night until 
once again the’maidens returned. How- 
ever, this time he kidnaped the fairest 
of all and took her home as his wife. 
For three years they lived happily with 
their young child. But then one night 
the star girl longed for her old com- 
panions. Slipping out for a walk, she 
lost track of time and spent three years 
in the company of her star sisters. 
Meanwhile the baby sickened and died, 
and the savage went out to seek his 
wife. When she returned she found her 
husband gone. It is said that she still 
walks about seeking her love, and on a 
moonlight night one may catcha glimpse 
1f the ethereal creature as she mourns 
her fate. 


“IN SPITE OF THE DEVIL” 


When New Amsterdam was being 
taken by the British, Governor Stuyve- 
sant sent Anthony Van Corlaer north to 
Philipse Castle for aid. When he reached 
a creek, swollen from recent rains, he 
said that he would swim it “en spypt den 
Duyvil” which means “in spite of the 
Devil.” Halfway across, Satan seized 
Van Corlaer’s leg but he, being a mighty 
trumpeter, blew a powerful blast and 
scared the deviltry out of the Devil. 
Unfortunately, the tale goes, Lucifer 
recovered and pulled Anthony down, 
and to this day you can hear a trumpet 
sound on a wild and stormy day in 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek. 

Tappan Zee, the widest section of the 
magnificent Hudson, is the scene of 
many a ghostly visitor. High Tor, a suc- 
cessful Broadway play, dealt with a 
fantasy involving the settlers from an 
ancient Dutch’ sailing ship in Tappan 
Zee. Another is the Flying Dutchman, 
the ship of Henry Hudson, which sails 
the Zee in the moonlight. Whether the 
continuous sailing is a punishment for 
some unknown wrong or the reward for 
a noble deed, no one cares to say. 

Sleepy Hollow, the land of Irving and 
the ancient Dutch settler Philipse, is the 
land of historic beauty and of ghostly 
nystery. Whether one believes these 
little myths and legends is irrelevant; 
their only value is in the folklore which 
they present. They represent a part of 
America, a quiet, beautiful part—a part 
that is gone forever and which is re- 
membered now only in the tales of 
Irving and by the people.of the Hollow, 
who tell their children bedtime stories. 
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Bossr's “Heroine” gives you the new 
wide, wonderful look—thanks to 


Bossi’s “Casual Pin-Curlers.” 


“Spindrift,” Bosst’s new “do,” 
lastingly yours, with “Casual Pin- 
Curlers.” (Use after shampoos, too.) 


“First Love” depends on BOBBI 
and “Casual Pin-Curlers” for those 


soft, natural-looking waves. 


Casual ’n carefree 


hairstyles for teens 


call for BOBBI 
and new “Casual Pin-Curlers” 


The soft ’n pretty look begins with Bossi—the one pin-curl per- 
manent designed for casual hairdos. So easy! New ‘Casual Pin- 
Curlers” (only Boxst’s got ’em!) and Bossi lotion are all you 
need! No separate neutralizer—no resetting. 


& 


See how smooth a pin-curl looks 
made with Bosst’s new “Casual Pin- 
Curler!” Can't slip, can’t crimp, rust or 
discolor hair. Takes only one per curl. 
Perfect for setting after shampoos. 


©THE GILLETTE COMPANY 


Look for Bossi in this new pack- 
age —the only pin-curl kit complete with 
55 new “Casual Pin-Curlers” and 6 neck- 
line curlers . .. all in pink plastic .. . new 
Bossi lotion, easy directions. 





OLIVER SCHOLARSHIP WINNER 


Scholastic Magazines, in conjunction 
with the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, take pleasure 
in announcing that the winner of the 
A. K. Oliver Scholarship for 1957 is 
Patricia Helen Kohanowicz, 17, a senior 
at St. Justin High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Sister Mary Imelda, Principal. 

Patricia was from among 
823 finalists the highest 
ranking students in a national general 
aptitude test held March 19, 1957, 
after eliminations from 40,000 
members of the National So- 
ciety given a qualifying test last fall. 
The tests were prepared and admin- 
istered by the Educational 
Service, and the final choice was made 
by the Scholarship Board of the NASSP 
consisting of: Loren Chastain, Princi- 
pal, Central Senior High, Muncie, In- 
diana, Chairman; George H. Gilbert, 
Principal, Lower Merion Senior High 
- School, Ardmore, Pennsy!'vania; Hilton 
C. Holland, Principal, Bellows Falls 
High School, Bellows Falls, Vermont; 
Calloway Taulbee, Principal, Artesia 
High School, Artesia, New Mexico; and 
Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, Washington, D. C. 


selected 


who were 


ovel 
Honor 


Testing 


The winner is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Stephen A. Kohanowicz, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. At St. Justin High 
School, she has served as Secretary 
of the Student Council, editor-in-chief 
of the school year book, and literary 
editor of the school paper. She ranks 
first in a graduating class of 72. Miss 
Kohanowicz plans to enter Mt. Mercy 
College, Pittsburgh, and to major in 
Elementary Education. 

The A. K. Oliver Scholarship, open 
to any high school senior who is a 
member of the National Honor Society, 
is named in memory of the late Au- 
gustus K, Oliver, who was for over 30 
years a leading supporter of Scholastic 
Magazines and Chairman of the Board 
of Directors at his death in 1954. Mr. 
Oliver had a distinguished career as 
a newspaperman, business executive 
and philanthropist active in numerous 
civic and educational enterprises. 

The Oliver scholarship consists of 
$1,000 in cash paid directly to the col- 
lege of the winner’s choice in two an- 
nual installments of $500 each. An ad- 


ditional $500 may be awarded at the 


end of the student’s second college 
year, subject to his maintaining a su- 
perior record, This scholarship is one 





You've probably noticed —when you're un- 
der emotional pressure, your perspiration 
glands suddenly get more active. That's 


ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT CF BRISTOL-MYE 


Are you ever rushed ? 
When you’re rushed, excited, tense. ..most deodorants faii. 
But new MUM Cream keeps working 


when deodorants which depend on stop- 
ping perspiration let you down, and odor 
often starts. 

New Mum® Cream works a completely 
different way. It is the only leading dzo- 
dorant that works entirely by stopping 
odor. Mum keeps on working actively— 
even under emotional pressure. 





More teen-agers depend on MUM | 
than on any other deodorant 
... It works when others fail. 


of several awarded by the National 
Honor Society, which has chapters in 
public and private high schools 
throughout the United States. 

The judging of the 30 A, K. Oliver 
Citizenship Awards of $50.00 each, 
given annually by Scholastic Magazines 
to student councils or groups for the 
best projects in citizenship and com- 
munity servic®, has not been completed 
as yet. Winning councils will be noti- 
fied by mail and the list published in 
Scholastic Magazines next fall. 


dag head 


Q. Ever since I was 6 or 7 I've 
wanted to be a doctor. I haven't told 
anybody, not even Mom and Dad be- 
cause I know they'd say I was just 
copying my older brother. I’m a sopho- 
more and will have to tell them some- 
thing so I can start planning. What 
should I-say? 


A. You don’t have to click your heels, 
come to attention, blow your bugle and 
announce, “I am going to be a doctor.” 
Such a statement would make your 
parents’ eyebrows rise as high as if 
you'd said, “I'm going to be President.” 
But there’s nothing wrong with want- 
ing to be President or a doctor at your 
age, and you can even start working 
on becoming either. 

In your case, you can write to medi- 
cal associations for information on the 
field of medicine. You can send to sev- 
eral universities which have medical 
schools for catalogues describing their 
doctors’ program and the entrance re- 
quirements. You can request material 
on pre-medical courses at various, col- 
leges and universities. 

To see what the life of a doctor is 
like after he’s started practicing, talk 
to your family physician. Take a volun- 
teer or paid job at your local hospital 
this summer. 

When your parents see that you're 
interested enough in becoming a doctor 
to do some private investigating on 
your own, they'll stop thinking that 





_you're just imitating Big Brother. To- 


gether you can plan vour high school 
courses for the next two years and de- 
cide which college you'll attend. If your 
family can’t afford to send you all the 
way through, you can decide on part- 
time jobs during high school, and per- 
haps a full-time job for a year after 
you graduate from high school. 

There’s lots to be done in the next 
two years, and most of it has to be 
done by you. The sooner you get 
started, the better. 





Family Party 


Mrs. Campbell was vacuuming the 
living-room rug when her daughter 
Lois burst through the door. 

“IT won, I won, I won!” she chortled. 

Mrs. Campbell looked puzzled. “Ex- 
planation, please.” 

“The Red Cross Water Safety Poster 
contest,” said Lois breathlessly. “Re- 
member the poster I did? It won.” 

“I’m very proud of you,” her mother 
said warmly. “What is your prize?” 

“A week from Friday all the winners 
will be given certificates at a dinner 
at the county chapter house,” Lois 
explained. “We'll get our pictures in 
the paper and there'll be a story about 
each one of us.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Mrs, Campbell, 
“that’s the night of your grandparents’ 
anniversary party. All their children 
and grandchildren will be there. You 
can’t miss that.” 

“But, Mom,” objected Lois, “it isn’t 
every day I win a county-wide contest. 
This is important.” 

“Your grandparents don’t have a 
Golden Wedding anniversary but once. 
I think that’s more important.” 

“All the other cousins will be there, 
plus dozens of Grandma and Grandpa's 
friends,” said Lois. “They won't miss 
me that much.” 

° o oO 

|. What is the purpose of an anni- 
versary party? Why do people invite 
all their friends to such a party? Why 
do they invite their relatives? Does it 
make any difference to them if their 
friends and relatives come or not? 

2. Is Lois’ award an honor worth 
being proud of? Does she deserve to 
receive recognition for being a winner? 
If she misses the Red Cross dinner will 
she miss out on a major part of the 
recognition? Would the dinner be a 
valuable experience, one which she'll 
always treasure? Will the anniversary 
party be a valuable experience for her 
grandparents, one they'll always treas- 
ure? Should Lois consider herself or 
her grandparents in this instance? 

8. Are family reunions important? 
Why? Why are family traditions, like 
Christmas and birthdays, important? 
Why do children and teen-agers some- 
times dislike family parties and tradi- 
tions? Should you ask to be excused 
from them, even if they “aren’t any 
fun”? Why or why not? Discuss your 
own family traditions and what they 
mean to you and the other members of 
your family. 
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The right answer when the heat is on is this cool Arrow 
Bi-Way. It’s got all the makings of the perfect shirt. Short or long 
sleeves—and a comfortable convertible collar that is designed to be 
worn with or without a tie. This smart lightweight gingham comes 
in crisp checks in several popular colors, “Sanforized’’-labeled to 
keep its perfect fit. Bi-Way, Grad sizes, $3.95. Junior, $3.50. 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARRO Ww— Shirts and Ties 
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Get into This Racket! 


OW that the icy blasts of early 

spring are gone with the ear muffs, 
chances are that your gym classes have 
moved outdoors. You're probably play- 
ing softball or baseball, and having a 
great time. And if your gym teacher is 
. on the ball, you may also be playing 
tennis—and maybe not having such a 
great time. 

Cripes, you may be 
self, why play tennis when you can be 
swatting the old horsehide? Tennis is 
sissy stuff, for the birds. Base ‘eball foot- 
ball, basketball—now there are some 
real gone sports. 

You're right about basebal ll and foot- 
bali and basketball. They're really great 
sports. But you’re » ng about tennis. 
It's a tremendous gan.*. Just try it for 
a while and you'll see what I mean. 
It’s got everything—speed, power, deli- 
cate timing, strategy. And it demands 
more stamina than baseball or football. 
Try playing it without being in shape. 
In ten minutes, you'll be wearier than 
the poor guys who have to chase Bob 
Cousy during the basketball! season. 

Another nice thing about tennis is 
that you don’t need 10 or 18 or 22 men 
to play it. All you need is a single 


saying to your- 





swim... 


Boh. Mathias took 2 


partner, a player on your own level. 
If you're just learning the game, you 
can have a lot of fun just volleying the 
ball. Later on, you can play regular 
matches., You don’t need referees or 
umpires. You can call your own “lets” 
and “outsides” and “aces. 

And you don’t need a lot of loot to 
take it up. Balls are fairly cheap and a 
good racket will ‘ast for years. 

One of the mos. important things to 
remember is that tennis is worth all 
the time you put into it. After all, how 
much baseball and football and basket- 
ball are you going to play after you 
graduate from college and go to work? 
Pll teil you—very little. 

Now take tennis. You'll be 
play it practically all your life. 


able to 
And 








Vitalis makes Olympic champ Bob Mathias’ hair look great in the movies, too.* 


New greaseless way to keep your hair neat all day | 





After exposure to wind, water.or the 


steam heat, Vitalis restore 
normal moisture “ete better than 
leading cream or oi! tonics. It makes 
even thick, unruly hair easy to man- 
age. Yet you never have an “oil slick 


look, because Vitali tains V-7, 


hair’s 


greaseless grooming discovery. 


Iry new Vitalis— you'll like it. 

*He’s under contract to Batjac-Panama 
Productions, producers of “Legend of 
the Lost.” 


VITALIS® HAIR TONIC WITH Y-7. 


4ER FIN 





it'll give you just the fun and exercise 
and relaxation you'll need, 

End of lecture. Now grab yourself 
a racket and hop to it! 


SHORT SHOTS 


» C’mon, folks, let’s give a good sub- 
stantial yell for Stan “The Man” Musial. 
You can hardly call him “underrated.” 
But for the past 15 years, he’s been 
sort of overshadowed by Joe DiMag- 
gio, Ted Williams, and now Mickey 
Mantle. A took at his record makes you 
wonder why. His bat makes the sweet- 
est “Musial” this side of St. Louis. 

He came into this season with a 
crashing lifetime batting average of 
.340. And look at his other records: 

1. Batting champ of the National 
League six times—which is one behind 
the all-time record made by Rogers 
Hornsby and Hans Wagner. 

2. “Most - Valuable - Player” _ three 
times—putting him in a tie with Roy 
Campanella and Yogi Berra for the 
all-time record. 

3. -All-time Nationa] League champ 
for extra-base hits. 

4. Played in the most All-Star Games 
(18). 

5. Tied with Mel Ott for playing in 
150 or more games for 10 seasons. One 
more such season will give him the 
National League record and put him 
just one season behind Lou Gehrig's 
all-time record of 12. 

6. Batted in over 100 runs eight 
times. 

7. If he plays every game through 
the month of May, he'll break Gus 
Suhr’s National League record of play- 
ing in 822 straight games. Stan would 
have already broken this mark if he 
hadn’t stepped aside to give a rookie 
a chance to play on the last day of the 
1951 season. 

That’s quite a list of records, and the 
experts are well aware of it. That’s why 
they named Musial the “Player of the 
Decade” (ahead of Ted Williams and 
Joe DiMaggio). 


> I want to thank the six million peo- 
ple who blasted me for calling Herb 
Score a better pitcher than Billy Pieroe 
(April 5th column). I appreciate your, 





interest, and I don’t really mind all 
those wonderful names you called me, 
like “fat-head,” “stupid,” and “idiot.” 
That's one of the hazards of the ex- 
perting trade. 

My only regret is that nobody made 
any sense. Calling names is one thing. 
Backing it up with facts and figures 1s 
something else. And nobody sent in a 
single valid fact. 

One fellow said, “Yeah, what about 
Pierce’s all-time earned-run average of 
1.97 in 1955.” Well, I wasn’t talking 
about 1955, and Pierce’s 1.97 wasn’t 
a record anyway. 

Another fellow wrote, “Didn’t Pierce 
pitch 27 innings more than Score?” He 
did. So what? The Indians had the best 
pitching staff in the League, and the 
two best relievers in Mossi and Nar- 
leski. So it follows that a fellow is going 
to pitch fewer innings than a first-rank 
pitcher on another club, 

\. third fellow waited until April 
17th to write: “Pierce pitched against 
Score on opening day and beat him 
3-2. I knew he was a better pitcher.” 
Well, Tom Morgan beat Frank Lary on 


opening day, and I still don’t hear any-- 


body mentioning him in the same 
breath as Lary. 

Anyway, a week later the Indians 
beat the White Sox 5-0, with Score 
giving up a measly four hits and Pierce 
being knocked out in the third inning. 

It would appear that all you Pierce 
fans don’t know the Score! One final 
word: I never said that Pierce wasn’t 
a good pitcher. The guy is absolutely 
great. But I do believe that Score is 
even greater, and that he’s going to 
wind up an “immortal.” 


» Note from Tom O’Neill of Pacific 
H.S., San Bernardino, Calif.: “I agree 
with many points in your article on 
‘clutch hitting’ (April 5th column). 
But I disagree with others. Some low- 
average hitters may bat only .250, but 
will knock in the big run that wins 
games. A hitter like that would be far 
more valuable than the fellow who hits 
the big .300 but hits only when his 
team is far ahead or way behind.” 
Interesting but hardly true. I defy 
inybody to name some .250 hitters who 
would be preferred to .300 hitters. I 
don’t include fellows like Roy Sievers 
or Hank Bauer, who don’t rack up any 
iverages but who bat in a lot of 
ins because they can hit the long ball. 
Here are the big leaguers who hit 
300 last year: Mantle, Williams, 
nn, Maxwell, Nieman, Minoso, Jen- 
Kaline, McDougald, Runnels, Ver- 
non, Power, Boone, Skowron, Aaron, 
rdon, Clemente, Musial, Boyer, Ash- 
urn, Kluszewski, and Schoendienst. 
Quick, now, name some .250 hitters 
you would prefer to any one of those 


uvs 


Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





SPALDING GLOVES 


are “strictly on the ball” 


Watch the stars in any league perform and you'll notice 
most of them using Spalding mitts and gloves. You can’t 
match the design or the quality anywhere else. 
Whatever your baseball need, Spalding has gloves, 
mitts, shoes and balls in every price range. Remember, all 
Spalding merchandise is unconditionally guaranteed. 


This Spaiding AL DARK model was 
designed with the help of the famous in- 
fielder himself. It’s a beautiful glove, of 
top-quality glove leather, has a laced ball 
pocket and safety-laced fingers. Comes 
already “‘broken in’’—$12.95 


This special PHIL RIZZUTO model by 
Spalding carries the signature and rec- 
ommendation of the famous Yankee 
shortstop. Features a full lining, grease 


| pocket, flexible streamlined fingers. Comes * 
already “broken in”—$16.95 A LDIN 


sets the pace /n sports 





Are A ‘MUST’ For Me!” 


says jon Gnagy 
Well-Known American Artist 
@ “They erase cleaner . . . instantly, and 
they are more dependable than any 
other erasers I’ve ever used.’ 

For Each Specific 
DRAWING e WRITING e TYPING 
job, there’s a Weldon Roberts 
LABOR-SAVER ERASER 
@ Weldon Roberts world-wide eraser leader- 

ship is the result of Four Generations of 
Quality Manufacture. 
@ See—and buy—Weldon Roberts Erasers at 
your stationer’s. 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 


365 Sixth Avenwe, Nework 7, N. J. 
World’s Foremost Eraser Specialists 











JACK 
HARSHMAN, 


star pitcher 
of the Chicago 
—, White Sox, says: 


“When you play 
baseball, wear 
a good supporter” 


Pitching, batting, fielding—over 9 
strenuous innings—can take a lot 
out of a fellow, expose him to se- 
rious strains. 

No matter what your sport, you 
need a good supporter. And there’s 
a Bike support for every sport, right 
where you buy your sporting goods. 

Take Jack Harshman’s advice 

. Wear. a good support. Wear a 
Bike! More athletes have worn Bike 
than any other brand. 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF -THE KENDALL COMPANY 7 








You may win a $375°° 


Scholarship in Professional Art 


Winner gets a complete art course— 
free training for a career in commer- 
cial art, illustrating or cartooning. 
You are taught, individually, by 
professional artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study art 


ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 6587 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please enter my attached drawing in your ‘“‘Draw Me” 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


contest. 
None 
Address 

County. 


_AGE Phone 


Occupation. 


SS ON a 


school. Many successful artists to- 
day have studied with this school, 
founded over 40 years ago. As win- 
ner you also get a set of drawing 
supplies and valuable art textbooks. 
Try for this free art course! 


DRAW THIS GIRL'S HEAD 
5 inches high. Use pencil. 
Drawings for July 1957 
contest must ved 
by July 31. None re- 
turned. Winner no’ 
Amateurs only. Our stu- 
dents not eligible. Mail 
your drawing today. 





: Following the 


“ii Tops, don't miss. iiGood. 
“i Fair. “Save your money. 


“iA i“"12, ANGRY MEN. (United 
Artists. Produced by Henry Fonda 
and Reginald Rose. Directed by 
Sidney Lumet.) 

The 12 angry men of the title are 
the jurors at a murder trial. One of 
them, Henry Fonda, is angry because 
| his fellow-jurors seem willing to let 
| prejudice and slipshod thinking send a 
teen-ager to the chair. The others are 
angry because they feel the case is 
open-and-shut. Fonda is keeping them 
from their homes, their jobs, their pas- 
times. 

Slowly, logically, Fonda goes back 
| over the case, planting the seeds of a 
| “reasonable doubt” in the mind of each 
man on the jury. Was the boy guilty 
or not guilty of stabbing his father to 
death? The effect is like a murder 
mystery played out in the confines of 
a grubby little jury room. Top acting 
and direction make this one of the 
most exciting pictures of the year. 


“MAY THIS COULD BE THE NIGHT. 
(M-G-M. Produced by Joseph Paster- 
nak. Directed by Robert Wise.) 


Here is a delightfully off-beat com- 
edy. Jean Simmons plays a pretty 
school teacher who ekes out her income 
by taking an after-hours job as secre- 
tary in a cheap night club. It’s no 
wonder that the toughs, the hoodlums, 
and “characters” who make the club 
their home become suddenly gentle 
and protective. They have never had 
a really refined and educated young 
lady in their midst before. 

Paul Douglas is wonderful as the 
reformed racketeer who runs the place, 
and newcomers Anthony Franciosa and 
Julie Wilson are welcome additions to 
the screen. 


MYM SILK STOCKINGS. (M-GM. 
Produced by Arthur Freed. Directed 
by Rouben Mamoulian.) 


Based on a Cole Porter musical that 
was, in turn, based on an old Greta 
Garbo movie, Silk Stockings is a 
pointed satire on the Soviet Union. 
Cyd Charisse plays a Commissar dis- 
patched to Paris to bring back three 
fellow-Commissars who have become 
“softened” by democracy. She meets 
Fred Astaire, a movie producer, and 
under his influence she too comes to 
see the democratic light. A lavish and 
tuneful dance film, although not al- 
' ways as funny as it might be. 








MOVIE CHECK LIST 


144A Tops, don't miss. MM Good. 
i” Fair, “Save your money. 

Drame—(D); Comedy—(C); Musical—(M); Docu- 
mentary—(¥); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“1“\1“.“Funny Face (M); Fear Strikes Out 
(D); Heaven Knows Mr. Allison (D); 
Albert Schweitzer (Y); The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street (D); Around the World 
in 80 Days (D); Friendly Persuasion (D); 
The Ten Commandments (D); War and 


Peace (D); Moby Dick (D); Giant (D);- 


The King and I (M); Carousel (M); 
Oklahoma! (M); The Solid Gold Cadillac 
(C); Secrets of Life (¥); Lost Contisent 
(Y); Secrets of the Reef (Y¥);. Wee 
Geordie (C). 


“The Young Stranger (D); Designing 
Woman (M); Kelly and Me (C); The 
Bachelor Party (D); Abandon Ship (D); 
Battle Hymn (D); The Saga of Satchmo 
(Y); Three Brave Men (D); The Silent 
World (Y); The Best Things in Life Are 
Free (M); Toward the Unknown (D); 
The Mountain (D); Seven Wonders of the 
World (Y); The Phantom Horse (D); 
The Brave One (D); This Could Be the 
Night C). 
“1“The Iron Petticoat (C); Mister Cory 
D); The Opposite Sex (M); Edge of 
Hell (D). 


“Lizzie (D); The Wild Party (D). 





Likes Career Articles 
Dear Editor: 
I think your articles on careers aré 
very helpful. They have told us a great 
deal about the different types of job 


opportunities. 
Biffer Jones 
Manhasset, N. Y. 


Opposes More School 
Dear Editor: 

Just think what it would be like to 
have a longer school year? My opinion 
is that it wouldn’t work. A lot of teen- 
agers think that even nine months is 
too long! A longer school year would 
increase the number of teen-agers cut- 
ting classes. 

In the article it was mentioned that 
the nine months’ system was set up in 
the old days when boys and girls 
worked on farms. Well, nowadays they 
may not work on farms, but they do 
work in other places, Besides, there are 
a lot of teen-agers quitting school now. 
More would quit it they were made to 
go to school longer. 

Pat Anderson 
Sunnyvale, California 






































: Fen oa A ABRASION TESTED -OUTWORE COM- 
2 890 . SURE WITHOUT BALLS BETTER THAN 2 TO! 
Akl SIGN OF. RIP, BREAK OR BLOWOUT! | | "ETTIVE 


TORTURE TESTS could KO basketballs by SEALERS 


SEAMLESS 








BALL "A" ABRASION 











' Written by Bob Cousy and Adrian 
Burk. Contains stories of basketball! and 
“football, rule changes and playing tips. 
Ask your sporting goods dealer or write: 





ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 


vHe SEAMLESS russer COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3. CONN... U.S. ay 








School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career 
fields. Be sure to write them for free catalogs. And when 
you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 





THE ARTS 





THE ARTS 





Will Art 
be your Career? 


Choose America’s pacemaking 
design college. Train for careers in Advertis- 
ing, Fashion and Fabric Design, Illustration, 
industrial and interior Design, Photography, 
Art Education. 4-year degrees. Co-educational. 
Veteran app’oved. Scholarships. Send for free 
36-page booklet, “Your Career in Art.” 


Philadelphia 
Museum School of Art 


Dept. C, Brood and Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Po. 





LIKE TO DRAW? 


If you like to draw, sketch or 
paint—write for Talent Test 
(no fee). Give age and occupa- 
tion. Write to Art Instruction, 
Inc., Studio 6587-1 at 500 So. 
4th St., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





Institute of Ar? 


proressiona! 
TRAINING 


catcleguvue 





EAST BLVD. 
N 


11141 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 
B.S. in Art Teacher Education; 
B.F.A. in Advertising Design, 
Graphic Arts & Illustration, 

and Interior Design 
Bachelor of Industrial Design. 

M.S. in Art Education 
and Master of Industrial Design. 

Director cf Admissions, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

















Hail and Farewell 


To you seniors who are graduating 
this spring, the Editors of this 
magazine wish the very best of 
good fortune in your future school- 
ing. To juniors and sophémores and 
freshman, we say, ‘Start planning 
now for the school or college you 
will attend after high school.” 
Next year’s School & College pages 
will help you to choose the uni- 
versity or professional school for 
which you are best suited. 
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PREPARE FOR A CAREER IN ART 
Study Layout, Lettering, Fashion, Advertising and 
Editorial Sirestoation. Interior Design 

Drawing, Paint 
Slst year. 


Catalog or. 
CAREER scHooL, iret Sth Ave., Suite’ 2410, N.Y 
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Make More Money in 


AUTO MECHANICS 


Learn at home in spare time. Low tuition ‘‘All-in- 
one’’ Shop Method course covers Overhaul, Soup- 
up, Tune-up, Fuel Injection—ALL OTHER PHASESII! 
You get everything you need for success in 
America's BIGGEST Industry. We alse give you 
Motor Analyzing Set; Socket Wrench Set, and 
complete Tool Set. Write for information. 

Send coupon TODAY for FREE BOOK & 
SAMPLE LESSON. NATIONAL SCHOOLS 

] National ae Dept. DSF - 7 


4060 So. Figue: os Angeles 37, Calif. 
I Se Send Free Auto-Diesel eae Book Today. 
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Add: 
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After High School, 


Thank you for your fan mail and 
the interest you’re showing in this new 
feature. We will be happy to answer 
questions of general interest in this 
column. Sorry, but time doesn’t permit 
personal answers.—Ed. 


Q. I am taking the college prepara- 
tory course in high school and next year 
is my senior year. I'd like to find time 
to take typing and shorthand, which 
I feel might help me in college. What 
should I do?—T. B., Sacramento, Calif. 


A. Why not take a six-week course 
in summer school this summer? You're 
right—secretarial skills will help you in 
college, and later in the business world. 


Q. Where could I get a job in a park 
or summer camp?—R. E. S., Big Rapids. 
Michigan. 

A. Apply to the nearest branch of 
your State Employment Service, which 
handles such summer jobs for your state 
and for others, too, 


Q. I'd like to start my own summer 
business as a handyman—taking care of 
minor carpentry, mowing lawns, wash- 
ing cars, etc. How can I get started? 
—B. A., Akron, Ohio. 


A. Send postal cards, announcing 
your plans, to likely prospects and place 
an ad in the local newspaper. Ask peo- 
ple you've worked for to suggest others 
who might be interested in your serv- 
ices. 


Q. I dance very well and would like 
to give dancing lessons, but where? 
—R. M. C., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. Get two or three friends who 
dance well to go into business with 
you. Get permission to use your living 
room or that of a friend at certain 
stated times which don’t interfere with 
the family’s plans. Then organize a 
dancing class. 
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X-RAY & MEDICAL LAB¢ 


MEDICAL ond DENTAL 
MANHATTAN assistants’ SCHOOL, ine, 
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School & College Directory 


These schools offer excellent courses in various career fields. Be sure to write them 
for free catalogs. And when you do, please mention the name of this magazine. 

















Shorthand’s = ASIER MEDICAL & LABORATORY 


with the ABC's MEDICAL TECHNICIANS 
X-RAY TECHNICIANS 


Our intensive 9 to 12 month courses pre 

students for medical offices and lab- 
eratory positi Co |. Grad- 
vates in "great demand at excellent poy 


THE ‘ABC Shorthand FREE NATIONWIDE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Symbols are fine if you have lots of time. But be Write today for catalog SS 
WRITING 








cause SPEED shorthand is written with Two Approved Colleges 
the as aoa ABC's, it’s better, EASIER, FASTER s 
to learn! Be ready for a job in % the os se You'll COLLEGE of MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
be in demand, because a yh gp emer 1900 LaSalle Avenue nd Minneapolis 4, Minn. 
prefer SFEEDWRITING’s 1004 Truxillo * Heuston, Texas 


bility. There are 450 SPEEDWRITING Paws 
schodis. Consult your phone book. REAL JOB SECURITY for LIFE! 
medical technic fan Courses 


laboratory, 


SPEEDWRITING Publishing Co., inc. - 55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. a ee 
. X-Ray and Elertrocardiography. M.D 
.) Faculty. Big demand, good pay. Free 
+ lifetime placement service. - Coed 
“lasses start Jan., Apr., July, Cot 
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Specify IEDICAL SECRETARY IN 12 MONTHS 
op nesitens for F 


Write Registrar, Room $-5. course. 
750 N wie eee i | N C 0 M £ 
TV-RADIO ELECTRONICS | "Great "demand everywhere 


Samy Quiture ae go you faanciat "Inde FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF.SCIENCE & ARTS 
Be a High-Paid Technician! — ae $F 255 5.2 STHEET. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA 

‘ For Facts on a Beavty Culture career, write to: 
NATIONAL ASSOC. OF COSMETOLOGY SCHOOLS 


LEARN TELEVISION-— L_. Dept. 5S, 3839 White Plains Rd., New York 67, N.Y. 
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TEACHING & : 
HORTICULTURE PASHION-PHOTOGRAPHIC MODELING | 


+ A distinctive career for eftrective girls + 
0 ye Se rans Sep centatinn Mier Sek SD gen tay: 
ical starting point. Prepare ot America’s top schoo! for 
© <anent inteddan, eager tapnien aebsing. 


Selective Accept dards * Moderate Tuiti 
MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION ning Lc ng 


Get practical experience with equipment we send res wenee 
you, PLUS professional Multitester. Earn as you Ge fonch fa aoveene gaaal, BARBIZON SCHOOL of MODELING 


learn. Lessons easy to understand. aye Ae — kindergarten, and primary grades 576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. + JU 2.0900 
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State Certifi ‘ , 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS 0 Bis Devree in Education. SUMMER CAMP 
TECHNICAL TRADE TRAINING SINCE 1906 Write or phone Director of Admissions 
. MILLS COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
MEMIONAL SCHOO Box R, 66 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 _ORegon 5-0830 The TE MACh Camp 
hens A New Experience fai Boys and Girls 7-17 
Lake Buel in Berkshires, Great Barrington, Mass. 
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$1 — 20 CHUM PHOTOS — $1 
Send $1 and copy of your favorite photo 
or negative. Original photo will be returned. 
STEWART STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 5203 Indianapolis 1, 


1 Photos of JOHN SAXON 
Plus: 4 Photos 
of SAL MINEO 


PLUS: Free Bonus 

Coupon for More 

Pictures 

SEND ONLY 25¢ FOR EVERYTHING 
STAR STUDIOS, Dept.509 
Box 46222, Hollywood 46, Calif. 


Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read «a advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selectian of other 
stamps oon as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
al” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
ep any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
pam afl of the envelope in which you return the 
if you are a beginner in stamp ea 
ng aah ask your parents’ advice before sen 
ce for stamps. if any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
wip te the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
Ss for on answer. If necessary the reader may 
a eal to the Executive Editor of Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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gd any size graduation 

snapshot or negative 
with ‘5. 00 for 25 Beavtitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/x3% 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
poper. We pay postage 
@nd return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 
$2.00; 100 for $3.00. 
—a PHOTOS 


Dept. 
Green Bay, Wis. 





FIRST IN THE HANDS 
OF THE CHAMPS 


FAMOUS SLUGGER 

YEARBOOK ready 

= = now af your 

deolers. Get your copy from him or 

send 10c¢ direct to us (coin) to cover 
mailing. 


Send also for your 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
Miniature Bot 
and Pen ond 


. LOUISVILLE 
LUGGER MINIATURE 
BAT (16” tong) 50c each 


LS?" 


Pencil a 


Pd 


LOUISVITLE 
SLUGGER 
PEN-PENCIi SET 
50c per set 











“Dept. SMB-7 
Please send me Pen and Pencit “os @ 50¢ each 
Miniature Bots @ 50c each 
—_....._ Famous Slugger Yearbook @ 10c each 


Mame 
Address. 




















By TONY SIMON 


Director, 


Whale of a Stamp! 


U. N. Stamp Clubs 


Wesley Associate, Inc. 


A WHALE IS SHOWN swimming 
under a whaling ship, the Willem Ba- 
rendsz, in the stamp above, It’s one of 
five new ship stamps being issued this 
week by the Netherlands. The Willem 
Barendsz is a “factory ship” on which 
harpooned whales are cut into strips 
and processed for market. Every year 
the ship remains at sea off Antarctica 
from December through March, the 
whaling season. In 1956-57 the crew 
processed about 17,600 tons of whale 
aboard ship. 

IF YOU JOIN the U. N, Stamp Clubs 
(UNSC), you'll receive the following: 
two 3¢ mint U. N. stamps; a plastic 
stamp wallet; a membership card; a 
“surprise” packet of stamps; six issues 
of The Globe-Trotter; (UNSC four-page 
bulletin). Your club will get an eight- 
color wall chart showing the flags of all 
81 U.N. member nations. Form your 
own stamp club, collect 50¢ dues from 
each member, and fill out this coupon. 
Send the coupon and the money to: 
U. N. Stamp Clubs, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. (If you are 
the only member of your “club,” send 
$1. You'll receive enough materials for 
two collectors. ) 


United Nations Stamp Clubs 
Conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Please enroll my club as a branch of 
the U. N. Stamp Clubs for 1957-58. 

Enclosed find $ for indi- 
vidual members. (Send 50¢ for each 
member. Minimum remittance of $1.00, 
for two bers, is y to enroll 
a club. Check or ge A order should be 
made payable to U. N. Stamp Clubs.) 








Name 





(club leader) 
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Business Boom 


The doctor diagnosed the boy’s ill- 
ness as chicken pox, prescribed treat- 
ment, and was quite taken aback when 
the child’s mother steadfastly refused 
him his fee. 

“Why should we pay?” she insisted. 
“Look at all the business we gave you.” 

“This is absolutely unheard of!” splut- 
tered the doctor. “I just treated four 
other cases of chicken pox in this block 
and was paid promptly.” 

“Exactly,” was the reply. “And where 
did those kids get chicken pox? From 
my Henry!” 


Lighthouse No Work 


Two Indians had watched the build- 
ing of a lighthouse on the rocky west 
coast with much interest. When it was 
finally completed they sat and watched 
it every night. A thick fog came rolling 
in one night and the siren blew con- 
tinually. 

“Ugh,” grunted one Indian to the 
other. “Light shine—bell—horn blow— 


but fog come in just the same.” 
Annapolis Log 


Touch ‘n’ Go 

During a railroad strike in England a 
volunteer engineer on the London- 
Liverpool express performed the re- 
markable feat of bringing the train into 
Liverpool 25 minutes ahead of time. 
The passengers went forward in a body 
to thank him. A pale face emerged from 
the cab. “Don’t thank me,” it gasped, 
“thank God. I only found cut how to 

stop this thing five minutes ago.” 
Kablegram 
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THIS MAMMOTH VALUE INCLUDTS STAAPS WORTH 
UP TO 2Scf ALSO APPROVALS. WRITE TODAY! 





ADEN TO ZANZIBAR! 
A special collection of over 200 different stamps from 
Aden, Barbados, C; —— Beret. Is. 
Guadeloupe, Hejas. él, to Zana . Very unusual 
collection, catalog velue a 4 $5.00 Some scarce 
ones ly 25¢ to rpproval licants! Write 
y and receive FREE—Eltseahower Kelly and 
Geo. Washington stamps from” MONACO! 
LYLE CLARK, MUSKEGON 7, MICHIGAN 


GIANT STAMP ZOO FREE! 


Snakes, Zaba, 
Koalabear and other fierce jungie 
beasts. Approvals Seno 10c for hard- 
tng. FREE STAMP MAGAZINE 
LINCOLN STAMP COMPANY, 
St. Catharines 516, Qpt., Canada 


FOR REAL COLLECTORS 


Write Now for a top-notch selection 
British Co = 


lonies. 
with 25¢ purchase. You'll get the 
POT-O’-GOLD, Box 643, LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


STAMP eR QELEETION = FREE 

ca, va Baan, iste, 
. ps and unused om will ng Be pent 

All given to approval Sepine ‘euniiesin app 

age. TATHAM STAMP CO.. SPRINGFI 
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Mouth Trap 


Smith to Jones: “That bus was so 
jammed that, when I opened my mouth 
to ask for change—before I could close 
it, I'd swallowed seven nickels and 


three transfers.” 
The Gag Bag 


Waste Not — 


A Scotch traveling salesman, held up 
in the Orkney Islands by a bad storm, 
telegraphed to his finn in Aberdeen: 
“Marooned here by storm. Wire in- 
structions.” 

The reply came: “Start summer vaca- 


tion as from yesterday.” 
Balance Sheet 


Prescription 
In Palm Springs, just for a laugh, 
Groucho Marx phoned the weather bu- 
reau and asked: “How about a shower 
tonight?” “Definitely,” the voice replied, 


“if you need one take one!” 
Hy Gardner, Parade 


Don’t Mess the Middle 
There’s a painter working on Simcoe 
Street in Winnipeg’s West End who 
combines a knowledge of his craft with 
a good insight into human nature. He 
posted a sign which reads: “Wettest 
paint you ever saw: test on edge, 


please.” 
AP 





Answers to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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HAPPY VACATIONI 


This is the final issue of the cur- 
reat school year. Our first issue of 
the fall semester will be dated Sep- 
tember 13 and will arrive in the 
schools on or about opening date. 
See you in September—we hope. 
Meanwhile, to one and all our best 
wishes for a happy summer vaca- 
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...Wwitha telephone job! New friends... new interests... 
good pay ... regular raises... opportunities for advancement. . . pleas- 
ant surroundings... prestige! All these can be yours when you work 
for the telephone company—a growing and exciting business! 


If you’re a high school graduate, you might want to consider be- 
coming a telephone operator. No experience is needed—you earn while 
you learn from friendly, sympathetic supervisors. 


Working together to bring people together 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM \ 
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THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The type of shampoo you use is important in 
caring for your hair. There are three Breck 
Shampoos. One Breck Shampoo is for dry 
hair, another is for oily hair and a third is 
for normal hair. It is easier to keep your 
hair lovely if you select the shampoo for 
your own individual hair condition, Send 
25¢ for a package containing a sample 
of each of the three Breck Shampoos. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS +- “SPRINGFIELD 


ry BRECK, INC. 
115 DWIGHT ST., SPR 
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